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PI In the midst of the first 
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. | posted up this morning, giving 

slavery convention to be held in 
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its a list of the names of persons 


Ms s the convention You represented 
ir. W. L. Garrison and one other gentle- 


ka Mr 


s iy 


Phillips, was [were] the only per- 
re] to address the con. Under all 
softhe case, as they present them- 
nd, lam constrained to notify you, 
notify you, that the city hall cannot 
ran anti-slavery con this eve ning. 
Re Sp etfully yours, 


ELIPHALET GREELY, Mayor.’ 
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|offence. ‘Under all the circumstances of the case, | 
as they present themselves,’ and from the language | 
of certain resolutions subsequently passed by the 
Common Council, bolstering up his course, we are 
onstrained to say, that ‘even in the eyes of their | 
head and front of their offending had | 


this extent, no more'—that they weve utterance to un- 


enemies, * the 


: as ~ a ; | 
popuiar sentiments ; it was, therefore, unsafe to let 


the people hear them! Ah, dark and melancholy in- 

deed is the destiny of this country, if liberty of speech 
has come to be regerded as so cheap a sacrifice on 
| the altar of p pular prejudice ! 

This is, indeed, no trifling matter. A principle is 
involved, affecting the very existence of our national 
and individual freedom. We caution each cf the 
great political parties to beware, as it values its orton 
liberty, how it tramples on the ‘ God-given’ right of | 
speech, in the person of the humblest individual that 
si 


} ‘ ‘ . ! 
treads our s« It is a sacred and inyaluable right; 


but, once scorned and desecrated, the flood.gates of 


and violence are burst asunder, and un- 


they are repaired by a speedy return to duty, 
ewell to the liberties of the pe ople 4 
Especially should the laboring man remember, that 


the bumble and despised al 


I wlitionist is de prived of 


the liberty of speech to-day, he may be so to-morrow. 
There is 


i terrible conflict soon to be fought between 


LABOR AND CAPITAL, unparalleled by any thing the 
world has yet seen, in the intensity of its power, the 
extent of its range, and the magnitude of its results. 
When that tremendous crisis shall have come, as come 


it must, the workingman wil! be often in the minori- 


ty in power, if not in numbers, and dearer than life 
will be to him, then, the glorious liberty of speech. It 
will be the everlasting rock of his social salvation. 


Inexpressibly happy will be his reflections, if he can 
} 





carry his mind back over the space of afew years, | 
and remember, that clad in the sunbright panoply of 
truth, he has ever done manful battle for the right of 


speech and free discussion; and to these noble and 
ble exertions he owes it that he can now stand 


seasona 
up before scowling tyrants, in the very midst of a 
grinding and infamous social system, and boldly and 
issert the claims of labor and the inalienable 


We 


that they encroach not a hair’s-breadth upon liberty 


5 = 
safely 


rights of man repeat, let the people beware 


of speech, nor in any way countenance or approve 
such encroachment. It is a liberty conferred by the 
beneficent Creator upon every son and daughter of 
Adam; a liberty recognized to its fullest extent by 


the laws of the land, and of which the veriest beggar 


that crawls along our streets cannot be safely de- 
prived 

A long and bitter experience, however, has pre- 
pared the abolitionists of this city to expect every 
conceivable wrong and outrage at the hands of their 
opponents—the apologists of slavery and the enemies 
of free discussion. Yet, knowing the righteousness 
of their cause, and sustained by that strength impart- 
ed to every one who honestly seeks to perform his 
duty, his whole duty, and nothing but his duty, they 
ean endure it all with a peaceful conecience and an 
unrufiled brow, conscious that God and all good men 


Oh, 


with an approving conscience, the smiles of heaven 


must be on the side of the down-trodden slave. 


and the prayers of the good, can they not richly af- 
ford to suffer a little abuse, a little bodily pain, a little 
privation ot imaginary comfort ? 

No event has occurred during the past year more 
afflicting to our hearts, than the removal by death of 
Miss Mariam Hussey, one of the vice-presidents of 
the Society. Miss H. had been long and deeply in- 
terested in the cause of emancipation, and was ever 
ready to contribute liberally of her substance for its 
promotion. In her death the Society has lost a val- 
ued member, and the slave a sincere friend. 

It becomes, also, our painful duty to record that 
furious outbreak of pro-slavery malice and barbarity, 
which resulted in the long and dangerous sickness of 
To 


nothing more than the untiring and self-forgetting at- 


our beloved and faithful brother, J. M. Spear. 


tentions of the kind family under whose roof he was 
detained, do we owe his restoration to health and use- 
fulness. In the dreary and lonely house of confine- 
ment, he was cheered by the devoted attentions of a 
few friends, by a letter from the Rechabites, express- 
ing deep sympathy, by the unqualified assertion of the 
editor of the Trumpet, that he had ‘ such entire con- 
fidence in the integrity and christian deportment of 
brother Spear, as to say that he could not be in fault.’ 
And the Universalist church in this city, perceiving 
that there was an attempt to blast his reputation and 
injure his usefulness, voicd at their annual meeting 
—* That we recognize in J. M. Spear, a faithful min- 
ister of the Lord Jesus, and deeply regret that he 
should, without the slightest provocation, be injured 
by a mob.’ They would have given some further ev- 
idence of their love for that brother, had they not been 
It was 
our desire to have secured the services of brother 


discouraged by the pastor of that church. 


Spear, at least for a season, to labor in this city and 
vicinity, but circumstances prevented its accomplish- 
ment. We are not without hope that before our next 
annua] meeting, something more will be done for our 
cause in this city, than has becn effected the past 
year. Our spirits have been much cheered by the 
presence of Mr. Loring Moody, of Mass. who is now 
laboring in this section of the State with great zeal 
and faithfulness, and, we believe, with much efli- 
ciency. 
it should be stated, that a petition was presented to 
the mayor, by citizens, many of whom were not of | 
our peculiar views, asking for the use of the city hall 
to ascertain what could be done to express their sense | 
of the great wrong and injury dene to Mr. Spear. It 
is, of course, unnecessary to add that the petition was | 
rejected. Let it be remembered, to the everlasting | 
disgrace of our city authorities, that an unofiending | 
and peaceable individual is assaulted in our streets | 
by a brutal and bloody-minded mob; a mob which | 
many of our opponents, even, declared to have been | 
utterly ‘anprovoked and uncalled for;’ that he lay | 
long at the very portal of the grave, in consequence | 
of that most fiendish assault; and when the citizens, | 
moved by the peculiar circumstances of the case, de- | 
sire to repair, so far as they can, by the gentle hand 
of love and compassion, the fearful mischief wrought 
| by the bloody arm of hate, and for that humane and 
Christian purpose, respectfully request the use of the 
city hall, they are told peremptorily, that they cannot 
‘enter! Perhaps it was thought a sufficient reason by 
| the chief magistrate for denying the hall, that among 
|those who would be likely to occupy it, and atter 
| their honest thoughts in it, in the fear of God alone, 
there would, or might be some of ‘that unprineipled 
sect, the come-outers,’ as they are called in the resolu- 
tions of the Common Council, before referred to. This 
is liberty of speech again stricken down in our midst, 
and the people dream that they are free! However 


successful the authorities of this city may be in endea- 


i social justice. 


land be less liberal in this matter than Boston ? 
the Cradle of Liberty, (Faneui! Hall,) and the Massa- 





voring to persuade themselres that a certain class of 














persons, (whom they erroneously term a sect,) are 
rightfully outlawed and disfranchised solely for their 
opinions, while no charge whatever of immorality is 


| preferred against them, it cannot be that the people 


wil long endorse a doctrine so anti-republican and 
anti-Christian, and so subversive of all politieal and 
We feel certain that they will one 
day take a more enlarged and liberal view of the mat- 
ter; that they will ere long recognize the natural 
} 


and indestructible right of man to utter his thoughts 


| freely, however unpopular they may be. Shall Port- 


There 


chusetts State House, are freely opened to these same 


‘unprincipled come-outers’ whom here, the chief 
jan] 
| Magistrate turns into the strect. 


The meetings of the Society have been held regu- 
larly at Clark’s Hall, 


last. 


from the first of August 
Our number has not been large, compared to 
more popular gatherings, but it has been composed 
of those whom neither the scowl of bigotry, nor the 


sneer of contempt, could intimidate or arrest. Three 


inillions of human Deings damned to the eternal hell 


of Slavery! and by a people forever boasting of their 
love of freedom! by a people who shout themselves 
hoarse and each other deaf, by brawling for * democ- 
racy and equal rights’! a people who get annually so 
drunk upon liberty, that for a whole year afterwards 
they are quite unable to discern the expression of 
her features, or the import of her words; and boring 
the staff of the ‘ banner of the free’ into the bleeding 
breast of the prostrate slave, cry Liperry! liberty 
FOREVER! 

With these facts before them, the ‘ true-hearted and 
the unshackled’ could not sit with folded arms. On 
every Southern breeze there came to their ears a wail 
of anguish, a moan of despair, a heart-melting prayer 
for liberty. Like the startling ery for help at the 
dead of night, fell on their ears the voice of suppli- 


eation from the dark pit of slavery :—‘*1n the name of | 


God, help us! In the name of Christ, help us! In 
And 


of all that was true and holy, they resolved that, 


the name of Humanity, help us!’ in the name 


come what might, they would help them. Hence, 
while the austere and ceremonial devotees to a rad- 
ically corrupt and lifeless religion went up to their 
‘holy houses’ to sacrifice to their idols, forgetting the 
sacred injunction to remember mercy before sacrifice, 
and closing every aperture through which might en- 
ter the wail of their suffering brother, an untrainme!l- 
led few wended their quiet way to a retired hall, 
there to confer upon the great principles of Christ- 
ianity and human rights, and the best method of pro- 
moting them in this, in many respects, benighted and 
heathenish land. 

The churches in this city, as a body, maintain their 
usual guilty silence on the wholesale and legal- 
ized robbery, adultery and soul-murder, as inseparably 
connected with the system of American slavery, but 
take special pains to magnify the authority of mere 
human law above the law of God. One clergyman,* 
not long since, in conversation with a member of his 
church who thought his minister did not do his duty 
to the slave, and did not fear to say so, remarked that 
he did not deem it his duty to preach expressly 
against slavery, because Christ himself did not do so. 
Yet this same Reverend fentleman can feel it to be 
his duty to preach long and earnestly on the divine 
The question might be asked, 
Another clergy- 


origin of the gallows. 
was Christ a hangman's advocate ? 
mant excuses himself for never preaching,—except 
once ona certain fast day, which will be remembered 
by the multitude as they remember the passing of a 
comet, to return they know not when,—for the 
rights of millions of his fellow-creatures in slavery, 
by saying that they have in their behalf a monthly 
concert of prayer; forgetting that prayer, like faith, 
without works, isdead. From the pulpit, he does not 
urge the people to listen to and obey the voice of 
God, commanding them to ‘ remember those in bonds 
as bound with them—to break every yoke and let the 
oppressed go free—to do unto others as they would 
that others should do unto them.’ Oh, we love the 
slave, and we will pray for him with all our might; 
but as for working for him, and laboring to accom- 
plish what we pray to be done, it is going too far! 
Another clergyman} tells an inquiring member of his 
church, that ‘there is nothing for the North to do in 
the cause of emancipation ; the South is doing all that 
is necessary. It is evident that this man does not 
know that he has a brother and a sister in chains at 
the South ! 

Such, as a whole, is the attitude of the nominal 
church of Christ in this city, in relation to the great 
question of human rights. Let her take heed to her 
foundations! Resting, as she does, like a horrible 
nightmare, on the breast of the writhing slave, she 
sits on the crater of a living voleano! Let her speed- 
ily remove, or the scorching lava of universal scorn 
will burst on her head, and, swift as the captured oak 
on the bosom of the mountain torrent, bear her to the 
deluged plain, to smother in her seething grave! 
The division of the Methodist church, the partial rup- 
ture of the Baptist, and the gathering storm in the 
Presbyterian, are but prophetic rumblings of the 
arousing earthquake. Humanity shall arise from the 
dust; the God who gave her being has decreed it, 
and every obstacle shall be shivered into fragments by 
the irresistible arm of truth. When we speak thus of 
the Church, we wish it to be distinetly understood, 
that we mean the sectarian organizations. We be- 
lieve that Christ has @ church on the earth—the one 
true church—a church represented by no visible or- 
ganization, the real members of which may be found 
thinly seattered through every sect, and out of every 
sect. 

It may be a source of discouragement to some, that 
so much effort should accomplish apparently so lit- 
tle. If, in the language of a distinguished orator, 
‘it is natural for man to indulge in the illusions of 
hope,’ itis quite as natural for him to be impatient for 
the fruition of hope. But who talks of discourage- 
ment? We have an inward sense of the righteous- 
ness of our eause, which all the powers of earth and 
hell cannot blet out. As it ever has, so it ever will 
sustain us through the longest and the darkest night. 
The success of our efforts cannot always be estimated 
by certain outward signs. The seeds of truth, like 
grains of wheat in the earth, are silently preparing to 
send up into the broad day the fruitful blades, though 
the waiting husbandman for a while see them not. 
A true and efficient reformer must be peculiarly com- 
pounded. He must have a hope as boundless as the 
universe, and a patience as untiring as the wheels of 
time. He must believe that the whole world will be 
converted to the truth, yet be content to die ere the 
second man has embraced it. Though believing in 
the invincibility of trath, he must be prepared to see 
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error obtain many apparent victories, and amid the 
dust of ignorance and superstition, steal many a 
mareh on her less wary and less active antagonist. 
Yet, it is the very nature of truth to triumph over 
error, a8 it is the very nature of light to dispel dark- 
ness. While truth lives, and thought and speech are 
free, the kingdom of error is in perpetual danger. 
Let no one, then, be discouraged, but rather harness 
himself anew for the battle. While we earnestly 
pray and labor for the speedy triumph of our cause, 
let us assiduously cultivate the quiet but invaluable 











virtues of PATIENCE AND PERSEVERANCE. 


* Be patient, Oh, be patient! put your ear against the 
earth, 

Atd listen there how noiselessly the germ of the seed 

; hath birth ; 

How noiselessly and gently it upheaves its little way, 

| Till it parts the scarcely broken ground, and the blade 
stands up in the day. 


| Be patient, Oh, be patient! the germs of mighty 
j thought 

| Must have their silent undergrowth, must under 
} ground be wrought ; 

| But as sure as ever there's a Power that makes the 
| grain appear, 

|Our land shall be green with Liserry, the blade- 
time shall be here. 

- = - » > 

Be patient, Oh, be patient! though yet our hopes are 
} green, 

|The harvest field of freedom shall be crowned with 
| sunny sheen. 

| Be ripening ! be ripening! mature your silent way, 

| Till the whole broad land is tongued with fire, on 
| Freevom's harvest day'’ 


The Board are unprepared to report or advise any 
definite plan of action for the ensuing year, any fur- 
ther than that we each and all resolve, on this the 
great anniversary, as it may be called, of that mon- 
strous and bloody sacrifice of the rights, the happiness 
and the lives of half a million of human beings, on 
| the altar of a cruel and a cowardly expediency, todo 
all in his or her power to smite asunder the fetters 
\of the slave, and usher in the glorious year of jubilee 
to our long oppressed brethren of the South! 


E. R. PLACE, Secretary. 


It is very seldom we notice this scurrilous sheet, 
because what is manifestly vile and loathsome does 
not make any special exposure of it necessary; but 


we have two or three paragraphs, recently culled from 


the editorial department of the Olive Branch, which, 
as illustrations of the moral and religious character 
lof its trio of editors, we think worthy of a passing re- 
mark. 

By the Constitution and laws of Massachusetts, no 
complexional differences among the inhabitants are 








table with a negro woman, the captain on her right, 
and the commodore opposite to her, * two blacks com- 
pleting the company’ !!—and that he ‘soon forgot the 
color’ !! Horrible ! 

Filled though the Olive Branch usually is with 
trash and blackguardism, it boasts that it has seven- 
teen thousand subscribers—(a terrible commentary on 
the depraved appetite of the age)—and makes the 
following flourish in regard to the ‘recent fitting up 
of the Olive Braneh office’ :— 


{> Neatly furnished, neatly arranged, and neatly 
kept, as has ever been the office of the Olive Branch, 
and particularly since its location in the spacious room 
formerly pied by the S ‘s Savings Bank, it 
is now fitted up in a style of elegance which far ex- 
ceeds its past.days. The walls have been newly 
painted, book-ShiBives, with glazed fronts and prettily 
grained, have been fitted up in several places in the 
room ; the floor has been newly and elegantly carpet- 
ed, costly mahogany desks, comfortable arm chairs 
with hair-cloth seats, a handsome gilt frame glass, and 
other changes and additions have been made to the 
furniture. Paintings, statuary, a great variety of choice 
flowers, a vase of gold and silver fishes, and fine spec- 
imens of coral, decorate this parlor-like office, and 
make it a most pleasant and agreeable place to both 
occupants and visitors. The Olive Branch office 
goes as far ahead of other printing-offices, as the cir- 
culation of the paper itself exceeds the average of 
newspapers throughout the country. 








Such isthe sapport which is given toa paper 
which isa literary pest and a moral nuisance; while 
papers which are consecrated to the promotion of 
every good enterprise are left to perish untimely, or 
to drag out a famished existence ! 

The following paragraph, froin the same paper, il- 
lustrates the pacific character of this ‘ Olive Branch’ ! 


City Cerepration on THe Fourta or Jury.— 
The day passed off much in the usual way. A Pro- 
cession, Oration, and Dinner, with a tremendous 
noise of bells and big guns at morning, noon, and 
night, and in the evening, excellent fire-works on the 
Common, witnessed by some 150,000 persons. But 
the event of the day was the Oration, by Mr. Sum- 
ner. It would be but just to the orator to say he was 
eloquent; but such sentiments as he advanced would 
disgrace Elder Lamson, Abby Folsom, or Lloyd Gar- 
rison. In fine, it was a miserable essay in support of 
the no-law, non-resistant doctrines of Garrisonism, 
with the extreme of Garrisonian blackguardism ; for 
in his Oration he made the officers of the Navy and 
Army monsters of crime and cruelty, with scarcely 
a redeeming quality. He made the events of the Bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill, and its consequences, an unwor- 
thy affair, and threw reproach on the stern virtues of 
those venerable men who won our independence.— 
He not only grossly insulted the officers of the Navy 
and Army who were present, but in Parish and Osgood 
style, pronounced a curse upon the ministers of our 
holy religion, who may think it a duty to invoke 
Heaven's blessing on the Army, or upon the strong 
men who defend their country. He also advanced 
the doctrine that if the British wanted Oregon, Texas, 





tolerated or recognized, but all are entitled to the 


same rights and privileges. 


Of course, any attempt! it up to them. 


or indeed any other part of our country, and should 
seize upon it, we ought, without striking a blow, give 
Indeed, his doctrines acted upon, 


to exclude colored children from the public schools, | Would enable two hundred Indians from the Rocky 


jor to confine tlic! to separate scheole, on account of 
|their complexion, is palpably unlawful, as well asa 
' fiagrant insult to the Creator of the human race, and 
a cowardly assault on a feeble and despised class. 
| Now hear what the Olive Branch says on this sub- 
j ject: 

|\WEGROES IN THE BOSTON PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
1... Some agitators are again endeavoring to induce our 
leity schoo! coinmittee to change their present policy, 
by permitting colored children to enter our primary 
schools. Sueh children are well provided for, with 





Mountains, without resistance, beginning with St. 
Louts, tosack ond burn every city im the country, 
till they ended in burning Boston. We need not fol- 
low him further. It was a dastardly insult on the 
whole audience, and on his country. 


MOB IN INDIANA. 


We have already apprised our readers of a das- 
tardly mob in Indianopolis on the 4th of July, in 
which a colored man was killed for his complexion! 
—The Sentinel, the State Democratic paper, repre- 
sented the colored man murdered, as a steady in- 


i\echools at the city’s expense, where only colored | Offensive man, who had purchased his freedom 


ichildren are educated. 


| defend us from such a social imtereourse of the two | 


‘races, as might destroy the usefulness of our excel- 


May good men and heaven! many years ago in Kentucky. 


The Cincinnati Herald has obtained from an au- 


thentic source, further particulars of this most hor- 


| jent. schools, or lead to the abomination of the unna- | rible outrage. 
; tural amalgamation of two races, whom God intended | 


' should ever be distinct. 
jin negroes marrying with the ouRANG ovTANG, 
there is of the matrimonial amalgamation of the Sax- 
lon and the negro races; and motley schools are the 
\forerunners and producers of such amalgamation. 
| Let, then, such mixing be avoided in our cities, where 
iit can easily be done. Give the negro his liberty, but 
|KEEP HIM IN HIS PLACE. 


In the whole compass of Billingsgate slang, can any 


<— ‘ety | 
There is as much proprie ty | dr 








The poor fellow was murdered by a gang of 
unken ruffians, in the presence of two hundred 


| people—maultitudinous voices exclaiming at the time, 
|* Kill the d 
afler he was dead. 





d nigger, kill him.’ They beat him 
And as he lay with the blood 
bubbling round him, the cry arose for more blood. 
‘The niggers are gitting too cursed thick, and they 
ought to be thinned out—‘I would as live kill a 
nigger as an ox’—‘ Damn them—I wish every one 


: | was shot, and the Abolitionists too’—were the ex- 
|thing be found, we ask, to surpass the paragraph we | ojamations which broke from their infuriate ips. 


| have just quoted ? Its author is the Reverend T. F. No effort was made to stay the moh, though at any 
| Norris, a principal luminary in the firmament of Odd} moment there was enough of good society to arrest 
| Fellowship, a Protestant Methodist reformer, (') ard | the violence. In about two hours, one of the mur- 


| an ambassador of Christ (!!) by profession! If there 
‘be, on either side of the Atlantic, a more vulgar and 

shameless despiser of an afflicted and down-trodden 
'people—a more detestable ‘wolf in sheep’s cloth- 

ing,—a more consummate blackguard—a greater das- 
| tard—-a worse hypocrite—or a more impious pretend- 
'er—he must be among those who ‘surpass the deeds 
lef the wicked.’ He dares to disown as brethren, 
| those whose skin, fortunately, is ‘ not colored like his 
/own,’ and, in true slaveholding style, says that God 
| has made them to be a distinet race, and that they 
| must be ‘ kept in their place.’ Their natural, consti- 
| tutional and legal rights are nothing in his eyes, and 
“he would have them trampled under foot by the very 
|men who swear to uphold the constitution and the 
}laws ! He professes to be shocked at the possibility of 
| amalgamation; but, such is the estimate which he 
compels us to form of his character, we do not hes- 
itate to say, that we believe his mind revels in pollu- 
whatever may be his outward conduct, and 
|that, were he a resident at the South, where negro 
| women have no protection for their virtue, it is doubt- 
| ful whether any skin could be found so black as to 
| deter him from seeking a lecherous embrace. 

Now see what a difference it makes, in regard to 
| associating on equal terms with ‘ niggers,’ if the deed 
be done in Liberia, instead of the United States ! 
| The following item of intelligence is circulating in 
| the various newspapers, and, mirabile dictu, nobody 
| is alarmed or shocked by it! 


| Laserta—aAn officer attached to the U.S. squad- 
}ron on the coast of Africa, thus writes, in a letter 
| published by the Newark Daily Advertiser :— 

* Monday last, the Commodore, Captain, and three 
| other officers, and myself, dined by invitation with 
\the wife of the Governor, (Mrs. Roberts,) he being ab- 
jsent. We had a very excellent dinner, several 
courses, silver forks, and handsome fine napkins.— 
The Commodore sat opposite Mrs. R. at table, the 
Captain on her right, ge her left: two blacks com- 
pleted the company, one on either hand of the Com- 
modore. This is the first time I ever partook of the 
hospitality of the African race. Butthere was noth- 
ing im matter or manners to offend the most fastidi- 
ous taste. The Governor's wife is really a pretty 
woman. She was genteelly dressed, free from af- 
fectation, and 1 soon forgot the color. They talked 
of the ladies and gentlemen of the lower orders of 
society, &c. Kc. z 

I yesterday spent a short time with the Lieut. Gov- 
ernor, who is a fire old hearted negro. The 
country is certainly one of the most beautiful and 
blooming I have ever seen ; the most luxuriant growth 
of vegetation, perfectly fresh and green; flowers in 
fall sons, fruits in great abundance. The weather 
is exceedingly warm, but there is no sickness either 
on shore or on board.’ 

Not even the Reverend T. F. Norris is thrown into 
convulsions by this intelligence! Here we have ‘an 
officer, attached to the U.S. squadron,’ confessing, 
(ay, and seemingly proud of the fact,) that he sat at 





derers was seized. Another remained in town 24 
hours after the deed, when, a warrant being issued, 
he alipped off. ; 

When the first arrest was made, as the crowd 
was passing the Post Office, one of them, a mem- 
ber of the City Council, brutally assaulted De Puy, 
the amiable editor of the Indiana Freeman, who 
abandoned his party last fall, because of its devo- 
tion to slavery. Other violence was threatened, 
when a christian professor told him, that he must 
leave the street or he would be murdered. De Puy 
expostulated, but the reply of the man was, ‘You 
have no friends here” De Puy eseaped, and it was 
well he did, as the mob made diligent search for 
him, for an hour afterwards. 

The Council-man who had assaulted him, in 
order to forestall all complaint, got a fellow of his 
own kidney to complain of him, and he was fined 
two dollars! As the Justice was filling out the 
docket, he requested-him to make it three dollars, 
and let him give the Abolitionist another ‘ whaling ? 
and as he left, he remarked that he knew ‘ just what 
it cost to whip an Abolitionist.’ The brute! Per- 
haps he cam | be mistaken. 

During all this time, it is stated, the good people 
of the city indulged in the most inflammatory lan- 
guage. On the following Saturday, however, be- 
coming ashamed of themselves, or recollecting 
probably the use which might be made of the out- 
rage against themselves, they raised a subscription, 
and hired two lawyers to prosecute the murderer, 
A deputation, consisting of the Rev. Henry Beech- 
er anda lawyer, waited on De Puy to advise him 
to say nothing about the murder!!! 

This is so strange, so mortifying, so gross an of- 
fence against justice—a minister of Jesus Christ, a 
patna Anti-Slavery man too, interposing to pre- 
vent the exposure ofan act of infernal atrocity, and 
the denunciation of conduct on the part of respecta- 
ble citizens, utterly disgraceful—that we would not 
believe it, were it not for the character of our in- 
formant. 3 

(>> Let De Puy stand his ground, He has friends 
out of Indianopolis, if he has none in it. The time 
will yet come, when some of the discreet men there 
will think even him a respectable man, as those 
now, who are not fair-weather friends, deem him 
a noble-spirited one. 





A Srupy rrom Nature. The beautiful statue 
of ‘ The Greek Slave, by Mr. Powers, has. excited 
such universal admiration, that a companion to it, 
we understand, will shortly be exhibited by the 

artist, under the title of ‘Tae American 





{> All men are born free and equal—with cer- 
tain natural, essential and unalienable rights— among 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

fr Three millions of the American people are in 
chains end slayery—~held as chattels personal, and 
bought and sold as marketable commodities. 

Ly Seventy thousand infants, the offspring of slave 
parents, kidnapped as soon as born, and permanently 
added to the slave population of Christian, (') Repub- 
liean, (!!) Democratic (!!!) America every year. 

iP Immediate, Unconditional Emancipation. 

LF Slave-holders, Slave-traders and Slave-drivers 
are to be placed on the same level of infamy, and in 
the same fiendish category, as kidnappers and men- 
stealers—a race of monsters unparalleled in their as 
sumption of power, and their despotic cruelty. 

{iP The existing Constitution of the United States is 
‘a covenant with death, and an agreement with hell.’ 

NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS, 
CE SLE 


J. BROWN YERRINTON, PRINTER. 
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From the Providence Journal. 
GRAPHIC PICTURE OF LIFE IN TEXAS. 


Desirous to see the representatives of its sover- 
eignty and the capital of the Republic, we proceed - 


ed to Washington on the We entered a 
small village of rather mean houses, mostly log 
cabins, containing some five or six hundred iphabi- 
tants. We found lodgings at the principal hotel, 
which embraced a bar-room, a long uuplastered 
eating-room, and a kitchen on the ground floor; 
and at night we were ushered into a large unfinished 
garret, where one could lay and study the art and 
mystery of building, by contemplating the naked 
beams and rafters, and their relations. and propor- 
tions to each other; and, if at all curious in such 
matters, he could have counted the rows of shin- 
gles necessary to cover a roof of like dimensions. 

At one end was a window scarce sufficient to be- 
tray the approach of day-light. Here we bedded 
quite promiscuously with about twenty inmates 
of the house,some of whom we discovered before 
morning were most vociferous snorers, and others 
regular subjects of the night-mare. We were re- 
conciled to our accommodations by the reflection 
that we were occupying the places left vacant by 
the magnates of the land. 

In the morning, we went forth to view the Legis- 
lative Halls and Public Offices. The Representa- 
tives’ Hall we found to be an unfinished loft over 
a drinking shop, in a frame building 50 feet by 20, 
After the adjournment of Congress, which occurred 
a few days previous, it was taken possession of by 
the Treasury department, and at the time of our visit 
it was divided into various compartments by sereens 
of unbleached factory-cloth stretched across in ve- 
rious directions ; and by the side of the passage in- 
to each division was pinned to a cloth.a label, on 
which was written, ‘ The Treasurer’s Office’— Au- 
ditor’s Office” &c. Having examined this structure 
and reflecting to ourselves that, though less impos- 
ing in its architecture and finish, it had resounded 
with tones as grandiloquous, and speeches for Bun- 
kum as fulsome and bombastic as any that had 
echoed through the lofty dome and pillars of its 
prouder sister capital on the banks of the Potomac, 
we went in search of the Senate Chamber, which 
we found some three hundred yards off, over a 
grocery in a small building, rather in the decline of 
its being, on which no very great expenditure 
for paint had ever been made. The Chamber, 15 
| by 20 feet, unfurnished, though a few gallons of 
whitewash had apparently been spread by no very 
practical hands, over the rough board ceiling, was 
rented for the session at the extravagant national 
expenditure of $3 per week, A flight of steps, 
which displayed no great expenditure im their con- 
struction, nor of artistical skill in ornament, ran 
from the street on the exterior of the building toa 
platform from which a door opened into the Senate 
Chamber, which spared their Honors the necessity 
of entering the augnst assembly through a dirty 
grog shop. 

We next proceeded to the War Department, 
which we found to be a low, 16 by 18 feet log cab- 
\in, blessed with but one glazed window. It was 
| divided into two apartments; the front one contain- 
ed an old chair and a shabby looking bed for a sin- 
igle gentleman, which at the moment of our en- 
trance, a black boy was giving its usual morning 
airing. The rear apartment, where we found the 
| Secretary, was occupied, besides his Honor, by a 
small pine table, three old chairs, and a handker- 
chief full of papers; the chairs being just equal in 
| number to our party, the Secretary politely took 
| his seat on the corner of the table; and though net 
| elegant, things seemed quite comfortable and con- 
| venient; six panes of 8 by 10 glass admitted con- 
| siderable light from the west, and the room was 
| sufficiently luminous to see to read and write with- 
|Out any very great tax on the powers of vision— 
ja bright fire was blazing in the chimney, and a 
|*smarv’ effurt had evidently been made to chink up 
| the worst crevices in the logs, both on the out and 
| inside with mud, to protect the inmates against a 
‘Norther. Since the alarm of Mexican invasions 
‘has subsided, the business of this department does 
| not appear to be pressing—and the chief clerk was 
| the only clerk, and discharged all the duties of ac- 
ting Secretary and subordinate bureaus at the same 
time. 

We next paid our respects to the Secretary of 
State, whose department we found in a building 
which I at first, in my simplicity, mistook for a car- 

‘penter’s shop; though more stately, it was less com- 
| fortable than the war office, for, being a frame _buil- 
| ding, it was simply weather boarded on the out- 
side, and the “ab were sifting through innumer- 
‘able cracks. As diplomacy was quite active at the 
time of our visit to the capital, affairs at this depart- 
ment seemed to require a much larger array of as- 
sistants, and a great deal more display of official im- 
|portance and dignity. It was evident that the oc- 
cupants of stations here, felt that in their little clap- 
board shop, events were revolving which the fixed 
attention of the world. 

Fleas are one of the plagues of Texas, which they 
|appear to have taken in the place of musquitoes, 
|which the strong morning and evening breezes, 
| sweep from the country. An anecdote was told by 
\a former member of Congress, as evidence of the 
' great annoyance of these vermin, and as illustrative 
|of the habits of the honorable legislators. It is al- 
| ways difficult during the sessions of Congress to 
procure lodgings for even members of Congress. 
Our informant arrived at the capital, and could not 
gain admittance to any house in town. Two hon- 
orable senators invited him to share their lodgings 
in the Senate chamber; in the evening he repaired 
to the room, and found it devoted to a double ser- 
vice ; by day it was the hall of an august legislative 
| assembly—and at night it was the place of encamp- 
, ment for a number of its members. 

At bed-time a capacious straw mattrass was drag- 
| ged forth upon the floor, and the visiter politely 
| urged to select his place on it, and lie down. Be- 
|ing a modest man, and somewhat ‘green’ in the 
ways of the country, he declined the honor of the 
| first choice of a place, but being pressed with much 
apparent kindness and importunity, his diffidence 
was overcome, and wrapping himself in his blan- 
ket, which forms a part of every traveller’s equi- 
| page in Texas, he took his position on the mattrass, 
| while his entertainers sat down to discuss the topics 
| of the next day’s proceedings. In a few moments, 
| the new member exhibited signs that he was beset 
‘by the whole swarm of hungry vermin that inhabi- 
|ted the bed, and it was soon evident by his inces- 
sant scratching and violent throes, that they had 
carried the barrier of his blanket, and all his exte- 
rior defences, and were engaged in active and 
orous assault on his person. His hospitable frie 
after enjoying for some time his exclamations of 
impotent fury and rage inst his assailants, and 
chuckingly thanking him for his generosity in gath- 
ering the whole hive of tormenters under his own 
blanket, laid themselves down and went quietly to 
sleep, while he was obliged to maintain annoy- 
ing contest through the night. The moral he aimed 
at to inculcate on us, was never to be so uncourte- 
ous as to take the first place in bed, however ur- 
gently and civilly you might be pressed thereto, 
‘for fleas, said he, ‘ gather on the first comer, and 
never quit him,’ 
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(> Rev. J. G. Fee proposes a Convention in 
Kentucky to take measures to bring about, by 
peaceable and constitutional means, emancipa- 
tion of that State from slavery, and Cassius M. 
Clay su that it be held on the 4th of July, 
1846. ‘Inthe mean time,’ says Mr. Cla 4 
by non-slave- 





17 That is the way our cause is ‘dying away.’ 
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From the National A. 8. Standard 
LETTER FROM ISAAC 8S. PLINT. 


Cooperstown, July 9th, 1845. 
Frenp Gay: 

I have been surprised at the general ignorance 
as to the doctrines of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, which prevails throughout northeastern 
New-York. In neighborhoods where Liberty - 
isin bas been preached for years, I have found t 
people seemingly ignorant thata great moral move- 
ment is in progress, which teaches that slavery is 
not to be supported in the name of the ‘ Union’ any 
more than in political parties. When the rallying 
ery, of ‘No union with Slaveholders, was first 
raised, | was slow to adopt it, doubting even if it 
were universally applicable to the wants of the 
cause. But one year’s anti-slavery experience 
has taught me that no watchword carries such 
terrer into the trembling hosts of slavery as this. 
Nothing startles the pro-slavery religion and poli- 
tics of this guilty land like the earnest, consis- 
tent cry of ‘No union with Slaveholders, either in 
Church or State. It uncovers the foe, drives him 
from his hiding-places, and compels him to do bat- 
tle under his own colors. It shows the world, who 
and what are his friends; how the religion of the 
land takes up the cudgel in his defence ; distorting 
the Word of God in his favor; thus showing their 
infidelity to that word ; and how the self-styled de- 
mocracy, at the beck of a false religion, labors to 
perpetuate the curses of slavery. In short, the di- 
rect issue seen and known ofall men. Pro-slavery 
religion has always felt, that men, who denounce 
man-stealing as a sin under all circumstances, and 
yet continue to give Christian fellowship to a man- 
stealing church, are not sincere: and so politicians 
will not begin to feel the force of our denunciations 
until they are accompanied by honest lives, . Cer- 
tainly not while we annually re-create a slavehold- 
ing government and®@Constitution by our votes. 

But to me, the most encouraging sign of the times, 
is the fuct that the church is fast loosing its influ- 
ence over the community, which is shown by the 
dearth of religious revivals. All must have observ- 
ed that revivals among the churches are far more 
seldom than formerly, and that the character of the 
converts is not such as gives power to the church. 
Let us rejoice then in this fruit of our labor, and 
continue to preach fearlessly, ‘ No union with Slave- 
holders” until we have destroyed the magic influ- 
ence that binds men to a slaveholding church and 
clergy, and a corrupt government. Do the true fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ feel sad at the waning pow- 
er of the chureh? No, only those who are making | 
merchandise of Christ in the person of the poor | 
slave. And who do not rejoice that the clergy are | 
losing their power to Jead men astray?  Slave- | 
holders. Who howl and writhe at the thought of | 
dissolution? Men-stealers, women-whippers, and | 
their abettors North and South. They feel that if} 
Virtuous men withdraw their countenance and sup- | 
port from a corrupt church avd government, that | 
the days of their oppressious and tyrannies are num- | 
bered. It is peculiarly instructive to witness the | 
twistings and contortions of slavery, wounded, and | 
seeking refuge among the pulpits, and behind the | 
Constitution of the country. Surely the friends of | 
the slave have greater cause for rejoicing at the | 
prospect of his deliverance, than at any previous 
time. For never before did the monster oppres- | 
sion give such unequivocal signs of feeling the as- 
saults of ‘Truth. 





Yours, for Freedom’s sake, | 
ISAAC S$. FLINT. | 


From the Anti-Slavery Bugle. 
THE UNION. 


We have placed on our first page an extract from | 
a letter of the learned blacksmith to the recent Lib- 
erty party Convention at Cincinnati, which contains 
much more poetry than truth, We have seldom! 
read any thing which so greatly exalts the American | 
Union ; it seems to us as though such clap trap elo- 
quence would better become the glory-intoxicated 
orator of the 4th of July, or the newly-fledged bant- | 
ling of the debating schoo}, than a man who pos- 
sesses the common sense which we have always | 
believed Elihu Burritt had. It may do to gull the | 
unthinking portion of the people, and stamp upon | 
Liberty party that patriotism whose creed may be | 
written in the language of one of its leaders, Alvan | 
Stewart, of New-York,— Slavery in, or slavery out, | 
Texas in, or Texas out, the Union, the Union forev- | 
er? We are, however, satisfied that the intelligent | 
and the reflecting part of the community will not be 
trapped by it, for although they may not attempt to 
calculate the value of salvation, or the extent of in- | 
Jinity, yet they have caleulated the value of the | 
American Union, and measured the extent of its| 
blessings, and the result may be stated as follows : | 
to the slave claimant power, to oppress and despoil | 

to the slave of the South, cruelty indescribable, | 
suffering and wo inconceivable, crushed hopes, | 
blighted affections, intellect destroyed and a fettered | 
soul—to the North, insult and degradation, the | 
right to be plundered, and the right to be whip-| 
ped. | 

Should these results be regarded as a cause for 
thanksgiving and glorification! God grant that the | 
entire American people may never become as con- | 
tented and happy in their chains as we are told, are | 
some of the southern slaves, dancing and singing | 
in the hour of their deepest degradation, and kiss-} 
ing the hand that despoiled them of their manhood! | 
God grant that instead of regarding the American | 
Union as ‘the Isaac of the race in which all nations | 
should be blessed,’ they may know of a surety that 
it is an Esau, who has sold his birthright for a mess 
of pottage. 


; 


CREDITABLE | 


star added to the Union,’ (‘) and insisting on the duty | 


supporting an indefinite extension of territory, | 


however obtained,—manfully dissents as follows 


‘eherishing in our hearts, or ‘defending by our 
hands, whatever additions fraud, robbery, and po- | 
litical prefligacy, may make to our territory. There 
are bounds to pawiotism, and that word has no 
magic now -a-days to hurry people into the support 
of every scheme which the miserable land-stealing 
and slave-breeding speculators who infest the land 
may devise and carry forward. The language of 
this toast would require us equally with Texas, to 
‘cherish and defend the robbery of Mexico and 
California, and of any territory upon which slavery 
may find it convenient to lay its hands. ‘ 
‘This is not our doctrine, and we trust is not yet 
Whig doctrine. The Whig party, the Massachusetts 
Whigs, certainly bave declared through the late | 


_ - < . ; Pa 
Presidential contest that the annexation of Texas | 


the civilized world, as its main or rather sole object | 
was to extend and perpetuate slavery and the slave | 


the councils of the nation. Under such cireum- | 


to the Union, take occasion to pledge in advance his | 


aid in ‘eberishing and defending’ so disgraceful an| A letter received from him this week says, ‘ J am no 
| longer a slaveholder’ 
it seems to us that a country ‘however bounded | ber of his slaves, who have thus been liberated.— 
to be able 


acquisition. 


or otherwise describe’ is very much like no coun- 
try at all; and patriotic flourishes about defence of 
country on the last 4th of July were somewhat 
vague and uneertain, for it was then and is still a 
problem how large part of Mexico the limits of 
Texas may include, or we may ‘annex.’ Perhaps 
southern chivalry may think it expedient immediate- 
ly -to revel in the hails of the Montezumas,’ 

It is very awkward work to celebrate the Decla- 
ration of Independenes and the Annexation of Tex- 
as the same «uy, 





Svuspiciovs.—The Cimcinnati Herald remarks— 
‘The pro-slavery papers are especially grieved at 
the agitation of the slavery question in the churches, 
and they agonize vehemently over the disruption of 
the Methodist and Baptist churches. The sin of 
schism looms up in their imagination as huge and 
moustrous as Satan when he reared his ponderous 
torm from the burning lake. Charity, sweet Char- 
ity they plead for, as if every fibre in their composi- 
tion was thrilling with unutterable love for the hu- 
man race. What's the matter? Why this sudden 
paroxysin of devotion, this unwouted concern for 
the welfare of the church? Ah—they know full 
well that the bulwarks of slavery are the American 
churches, and that, when their sanction is with- 
drawn from the evil, politicians can no longer shel- 








> Let all Shnue the dc anh mean to fight the bat- 


tles of slavery, and who execrate a slaveholding alli-|_ 


ance, sign and circulate the following Pledges :— 
DISUNION PLEDGE. 

Whereas, in the formation and jon of the 

Constitution of the United States, following 


criminal and dangerous cencessions were made | 
the slaveholding power, , 


slave trade should be sa 











merce, for a period of not less than twenty tn 
a) r 9 8s than ty ¥! 
that fugitive slaves should find no pre 
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their pursuers on any portion of the "American soil | int : 










that slave insurrections should be suppressed by t 
combined military and naval power of the ~ ! 
if needed in any emergeney;-and that a slave 

ing oligarchy, created i 

the whole slave population to.he as prop- 
erty by their masters, should be allowed a place in 
Congress ;— 

‘Therefore, regarding that Constitution as a 
‘covenant with death and an agreement with hell,’ 
the mighty prop that sustains the entire slave sys- 
tem, we, the undersigned, to signify our abhorrence 
of injustice and_ oppression, and to clear our skirts 
from innocent blood, do hereby pledge ourselves 
not to elect, or in any way aid or countenance the 
election of any candidate for any office, the entrance 
upon which requires an oath or affirmation to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States; but in 
all suitable ways to strive for the peaceable dissolu- 
tion of the Union, as the most consistent, feasible 
and efficient means of abolishing Slavery. 





ANTI-SLAVERY PEACE PLEDGE. 

We, the undersigned, hereby solemnly pledge 
ourselves not to countenance or aid the United States 
Government in any war which may be occasioned 
by the annexation of Texas, or in any other war, 
foreign or domestic, designed to strengthen or per- 
petuate slavery. 





SIGNS OF THE TI ™ 


We find in the Kentucky Christian Intelligencer 
the following extract from 2 4th of July speech, by 
B. I’. Bradley, in that State, the last month. It is 
but one of the strong indications of the abolition 
movement in that State : 


‘There is another evil, darker still, and a deeper 
stain resting upon and corroding our body politic. 
What spot is that, which, above the rest, so dims 
and blackens our sheen? *Tis slavery, domestic 
slavery—a plague spot—a gangrening sore upon 
our system, threatening it with the most loathsome 
and terrible dissolution. ‘Tell me not that slavery 
is right. Howl into other ears, ye demagogues who 
plead the justice of slavery. I appeal to my own 
soul, implanted by the God of nature ; it answers, 
‘ Slavery is death!” 

I appeal to our Declaration of Independence, pro- 
claiming equal and inalienable rights; I appeal to 
our illustrious sires, heroes of the revolution: to 
Washington, Jefferson and Franklin I appeal, They 
answer, * Slavery is worse than death !? 4 

I appeal to the great God of the universe, the 
God of man; through all his works he proclaims, 
‘ Freedom is the birthright of man! 

Men of Kentucky, free born men, men of free 
born sires, to you T appeal! is slavery right? Every 
pulsation of your noble hearts beats, Mo! No! 


Enough, enough—slavery is wrong, liberty is right. | 


Shall we then pursue the wrong? Shall we still 


rivet the chain of the slave ? Does not the spirit of 
| our bleeding sires still exist in our midst, and ani- 


mate our souls ? Does not their blood, shed upon a 


| thousand fields in the cause of freedom, bid us loose 


the chain of slavery? Yes, 
‘They never fail who die 
In a great cause; the block may soak their gore ; 
Their heads may sodden in the sun; their limbs 
Be strung to city gates and castle walls— 
But still their spirits walk abroad.’ 


Yes, the spirits of Washington and of Jefferson 


still walk abroad and breathe in our midst, anima- 


ting their true and noble sons in freedom’s cause; 


and soon shall that dark spot, slavery, whieh has so 
long dimmed and blackened our glorious banner, 
be blotted out, and the stars and the stripes, un- 


stainee, wave triumphantly 
‘ Over the land of the free and the home of the brave.’ 


ELOQUENT EXTRAOT. 


Ina powerful reply to eam assailant, Cassius M. 


Clay, in his True American, says— 


If God has visited upon us and ours the sins of 
our fathers and our own, in maintaining a soul-des- 


troying system—if there be any special agency in 


this matter at all,—it is a warning, deep and une- 


radiecable, which bids us with an energy, which 
seems to men afar off, fanatical, to ery aloud while 
life lasts, that our land may be freed from its great 
and damning sin, and slavery in these United 
States may be blotted out forever! When we shall 
be called up ‘in'the presence of God to meet the 
soul of Emily’ and other perishing millions, and it 
shall be asked of us, what did you for these lost 
spirits, crushed by the despotism of slavery, from 


the sight of the word of life, and eternal happiness ? 


we shall answer: We were born in wealth;—in 
the cause of liberty we laid it down! 
other men, fond of ease and pleasure,—but we rest- 


ed never whilst the bonds of these millions of 


blacks and whites were unbroken! We were am- 
bitious, we would not willingly lie down in death 


like the beasts, and be forgotten,—our prospects 

, were flattering—honor and place—the sparkling 
bowl was at our lips, but it was drugged with per- 
petual slavery—/full of the tears, and sighs, and blood 
a | of our fellow-men—and we dashed it to the earth!— 
lire Plymouth (Old Colony) Memorial, a Whig) we were straightened in the social circle—distrust- 
paper, alluding to the profligate toast given by the} ed in our own blood—spurned by our own rela- 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, at the Fourth of July cel-| tions—we were reviled on all bhands—brow beat 
ebration in Faneuil Hall,—hailing Texas as * another! by the wise and yreat—avoided by the professed 
. followers of Christ—a by-word among men— 

slandered far and near—plundered in our out-hou- 
ses, and in our dwelling by midnight robbers—eir- 
| cumseribed in our business—seeretly and openly 
If this toast is correetly reparted it seems to carry| threatened with mobs, set on again and again by 
the duty of patriotism to a most unlimited extent. | hired assassins—and at last found treason and pois- 
We certainly do not recognize the obligation of; ©" aud death in our own house !—and yet we have 


kept the faith—were ready, if necessary, to la 


down our life for the destruction of slavery and the 
liberty of the down-trodden millions of our coun- 
try! ‘To these charges, then, we plead not guilty— 


both here and hereafter! 


We supported Garrison and_ his friends, because 
we believe that right is ever in the long run expedi- 
ent—because we love justice more than power, and 
fear God more than men. This inan’s letter will, 
before the American people, prove that slavehold- 
ing fanaticism is worse than anti-slavery fanaticism, 

| and that we spoke but now proven truth when we 


said that Garrison is a better—infinitely better man 
than Thomas Metcalf. 





con Pieasine Inretiieence.—We have just been 
was unconstitutional; was dangerous to the peace| informed of an interesting fact calculated to encour- 
and harmony of the Union; was base and perfidious| age abolitionists in faithful and affectionate labor 
towards Mexico, and was disgraceful inthe eyes of| with slaveholders, with whom they may occasion- 


ally mingle. 


A slaveholder who visited this city last summer, 
power, and to give that power an undue control in| to attend to some business, while here became ac- 
n-| quainted with, and received some attention from a 
stances we regret that any Faneuil Hall Whig) few of our friends, who, in their intercourse with 
should in amticipation of this addition of another star| him, urged his consideration of the subject of sla- 


very, and discussed it With him at some length 
We do not recollect 


His letter is quite interesting; we ho 
© give some extracts from it—Penn. 4 





Tue Apvantace or Livine in a Free Covun- 
ray.—We saw a letter yesterday from Jacob Conk- 
lin, a free man of color, written from the Jail in 
Belleville, St. Clair county, Hlinois, and addressed 
toa gentleman at Oyster Bay, L. L., in which the 
in duress ard liable 


writer stated that he was hel 
to be sold under the laws of the State of Mlinoi 
unless evidence of his freedom could be 


trom Oyster Bay, the place of his nativity, where 
his mother and other relatives are now living. We 
understand that the man is known to many of the 
he has been ab- 

rs, and that an affidavit from Vice Chan- 
‘oun, with other evidences of his freedom, 
will be immediately forwarded. We had under- 
stood that Hiinois was a free State, and possibly 
on 
Will some one 


citizens of Oyster Bay, although 
sent ten 
cellor 


this man may have misunderstood the 
which be was detained in pri 
tell us whether, in the present ‘ Democratic’ 


We were as 


the num- 


CELEBRATION AT DEDHAM. 
| The eelebration of the First of August, at Ded- 
ham, was a most interesting and satisfactory one, and 
highly promotive of the cause. The beauty of the 
day, the goud feeling of the occasion, and the sim- 
ple, unexpensive character of the proceedings, all 
combined to make it so. 

About a thousand persons in all were supposed to 
be present—all more or less interested in the cause ; 
and few or none drawn there to share the festivities 
of our one day of joy, who are not also with us in 
our year of captivity with the bondmen of the land, 
‘as bound with them.’ 

The procession formed at the town hall, Dedham, 
and was composed of the abolitionists of Norfolk 
county, with their sympathizing friends. The ban- 
ners were inscribed as follows : 













Ist. ‘Shall a republic be less free than a monarchy ?’ 
‘Shall the United States, the free United States, 
cradle the bondage that a king has abolished ?’ 
—Cnas. Foiren. 

2d. ‘ Kentucky shall be free !’—Cassiws M. Cray. 

3d. ‘ Let your Discretion be Valor.’ 

4th. ‘Tux Union. We will yield every thing to it 

but Linerty, Truta and Honor. These we will 

never yield..—Dr. Cuannina. 

Sth. ‘Right onward !’ 

6th. West Roxbury. ‘He hath Sent me to preach 
deliverance to the captive.’ 

7th. Dorchester Anti-Slavery Society—1835. (Pre- 
sented by Richard Clapp, of blue silk, with gold 
blazonry.) 

8. ‘ Right makes Might.’ 


On arrival at the grove, the meeting was org anized 
by the appointment of Wittiam Lioyp Garrison 
as President of the Day, and Ricuarn Crarr and 
Epwin Tompson as Vice-Presidents. Wm. P. Art- 
kinson, Freperiex 8. Capor, and Maria W’. Cuar- 
MAN, were appointed Secretaries. 

Appropriate portions of scripture were read by 
Mr. Garrison. 

Mr. Tnompson’s speech was characterised by the 
quaint mingling of his humorous style and religious 
spirit. Slavery, he said, must go down in the United 
States, as it had done in the British West Indies, and 
he appealed to sacred history in proof. ‘Our meet- 
ings have been often interrupted,’ he said: ‘buta 
short time ago, [ read of one that was clamored 
| down, the mob making a noise of an hour, steady.— 
But the opposition was hotter at Ephesus, when 
Paul preached there against the great idol of that 
place. They called out there, three times as long, 
* Great is Diana of the Ephesians ’—about the space 
ofthree hours. But it did not help her any—ail that 
She is now about as small a concern as 
you can think of ; while he who proclaimed that «all 
nations are of one blood, is honored as an apostle, 
and reverenced as a saint. And still that principle, 
which would turn the world upside down wherein it 
is wrong side up, is going on triumphantly, and wil, 
ere long, abolish slavery. He took leave to refer to 
Scripture, though the Church did call us ‘ infidel’ 

Tueopore Parker being called upon by Willem 
Lloyd Garrison, to confirm his title to the name, by 
anti-slavery action with us to-day, came forward, aad 


hallooing. 


that he should think it the wisest way io come outat 
once, when his name was first called: for should he- 


delay, Mr. Garrison would not fail to call names ali 


slavery argument, that it is idle to rejoice that the 
British slaves are freed, while the oppressed Britsh: 
peasantry, who are so much worse off, are remaining 
in degradation and wickedness. ‘ Charity, they’ say,, 
begins at home. Mr. President, she begins amy 


she goes, let us encourage and cheer her onward!" 
Mr. Parker read the circular of the anti-sla very 
Unitarian clergy, to their brethren in the ministry, 
stating that it had already received 60 signatures. It 
pledges the signers never to cease their efforts till 
slavery shall be atan end. He cheered the aboli- 


age ; for when the logs begin to float off the wharf, 
we know the tide is high. 

W.L. Garrison then spoke. [I hope to give a 
full report, next week, of his speech, and there-fore 
will only say now, that it was a most conclusive: and 
able effort, and was received by the assembly with the 
deepest attention.] 

The meeting was addressed by Edwin Thom} son, 
Theodore Parker, Wm. Lieyd Garrison, L. Rycktaen, 
and Edmund Quincy. A portion of the time was 
passed in conversation, und in the little collation as, 
al fresco, which the bright cool day made very ¢ie- 
lightful. 

At intervals between the speeches, the woods w:>re 
made vocal with the voices of the friends of the 
cause, in those well known tunes in which most «an 
join. 

L. Ryckman and Edmund Quincy followed ; the 
first expressing an apprehension lest the popit’ar- 
ity (!) of the anti-slavery cause should occasion it to 
monopolize the public sympathy, and cause the 
wrongs of the white laborer to be overlooked ; “and 
the last, (im consequence of an expression by “Che- 
odore Parker, that the institutions, the ideas, anc! the 
true men of our country,were with us,) explaining the 
character of our national government in cont radis- 
tinction to those of the Free States. He thought 
that institution, at least, not for us, but against us. 

The meeting adjourned at 5 o'clock, feeling that 
it was good on this day to rejoice with those whvo re- 
joice, that we might the more truly sympathize with 
those who weep, and the more heartily labor for their 
deliverance. 

MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





WALTHAM PIO-NIC. 

The celebration of the first of August at Wai'tham 
was attended by large delegations from Boston and 
Concord, and considerable numbers from other pla- 
ces in the vicinity. A strong desire was felt to hear 
the voice and see the branded hand of Capt. W:iker, 


from the majority of our ship-masters by his hu man- 
ity and practical benevolence to the slave, and who 
in requital received the dungeon, the pillory, and the 
red-hot branding iron from the United States of A mer- 
ica. We saw one party which had come nearly: fifty 
miles to see and hear Capt. Walker. 

The day was im the highest degree favorable. A 
clear sky, a bright sun, and a pleasant breeze, gave 
us the very best combination of circumstances:, for 
passing the day in the open air. We met in a beau- 
tiful pine grove, within three minutes walk of* the 
rail-road, and close to Charles river on the other side. 
Commodious seats in abundance were providec! for 
the audience, and the ground, rising gently fron: the 
speaker's stand, in the form of an amphitheatre, ena- 
bled great numbers to see and hear, without inc:om- 


ment of the area of freedom, Minois hes some | moding each other. Beautiful banners, bearing em- 
— beerome Sven. State? “This biems and devices appropriate to the occasion, aclorn- 
eortai great country, where a man, not on ‘ 
oe of his vi but of the . : ed the trees around the platform, and proved their 


hiss Ny bis Rdchot tr fromumned’ts Ge tare. he 
cah that he was born in with the 





er themselves behind Doctors of Divinity.’ 


- 


accordance 
Declaration of Independence —.V. Y. Tribune. 


efficacy in the work of anti-slavery agitation by ac- 
tually agitating a pro-slavery clergyman to such an 





(extent, that he left the ground before the exercises | 







said that he knew the President of the day so weil, | 


he had found one that he (Mr. P.) would answer to..| 
Mr. Parker was exceedingly interesting and eloquent! 
in his address, throwing aside the commmon peo-} 


where, and she is to go every where ; and whe:rever | 


tionists with the spectacle, and bade them take cour- | 


the man who has so honorably distinguished himself 















































ustice. Whatever temporary disadvanta- 
ges to particular classes may have followed it, are 
fairly attributable to the antecedent degradation and 
oppression of one class, and the haughtiness and cru- 
elty of the other. But whatever ill resultsmay come 
from it, right should be done; and the sooner absolute 
right is proclaimed and practised in fundamental mat- 
ters, the sooner such apparent ill results will disap- 
pear, and practical advantage in minutiw and details, 
will. show itself the natural fruit of good principles. 

About a year ago, [ met Dr. Spalding from Jamai- 
ca, a man of intelligence and refinement, and one of 
the wealthiest planters in Jamaica. He bore a deci- 
ded testimony to the good working of emancipation. 
linquired as to the truth ofa report, that the plan- 
ters found: t diffieult to procure laborers in sufficient 
nimbers, and of the inference commonly drawn from 
this report, that the freedmen would not work. He 
declared that the emancipated slaves were more in- 
dustrious than ever before; but he said that since 
they had now property of their own, since they were 
now independent land-holders, and were gradually 
surrounding themselves with all the necessaries and 
comforts of life, it was easily conceivable that they 
might find it more profitable to labor on their own 
ground, than to devote their whole time to the ser- 
vice of the planters. 

I asked if decorum and obedience to law prevailed 
among them. He said, Yes, no people in the world 
are more orderly than they. They show themselves 
fully able to appreciate the blessings of liberty under 
law, and not only observe order and decorum, but 
have largely provided for a continuance of those 
blessings by the establishment of schools and church- 
es. There were ten blacks to one white at the time 
of the emancipation in Jamaica ; and experience has 
now proved that which common sense and the prin- 
ciples of human nature would always have taught the 
candid inquirer, that people who have been patient 
and quiet under grievous wrong, will not repa: the 
greatest benefits with violence and outrage. 

I do not believe that the slaves of Jamaica were 
so ill treated as those of Virginia and Maryland now 
are. The system of breeding slaves for sale did not 
prevail among them. They had not to experience 
the horrible separation of families; the tearing asun- 
der of husband, wife and children, arranging them 
‘in lots to suit purchasers,’ and sending them to the 
far South, in some parts of which the slaves are sys- 
tematically worked to death once in seven years, for 
the sake of economy. This atrocity was reserved for 
a nation bearing as its emblem the 

inconsistent types 
Of liberty and thirteen stripes. 
Thirteen stripes, however, is but a small allowance, 
I have heard of hundreds of stripes laid, not upon 
senseless bunting, but upon the bare backs of men 
and women. 

Mr. Stetson wished to present another topic in the 
afternoon, and therefore gave way to Capt. Walker 
of Harwich. 

Jonathan Walker said that the audience must not 
expect a speech from him. We was but a rough sai- 
lor, and unpractised in public speaking, but he would 
tell them his experience of a year past among slave- 
holders. In 1831 he became an abolitionist, and since 
then has acted on anti-slavery principless. He lived 
in Florida, with his family, during the five years suc- 
ceeding 1836, and then left it because he would not 
suffer his children to grow up amidst the influences of 
slavery. While there, he hired certain slaves, whose 
masters allowed them to dispose of their own time, 
and those slaves boarded in his own house, on terms 
of perfect equality with his family. Some of his 
white neighbors strongly objected to this, and remon- 
strated with him against it, but he quietly pursued his 
own course. Some time afterwards, he went there 
again on business, and when he was about to return 
the second time, seven of the slaves who had thus 
worked with him and sat at his table, who were mem- 
bers of the church with which he communed, and 
whom he knew to be honest and worthy men, begged 
permission to try their chance of escape in his boat, 
which he cheerfully gave, and they set sail with him. 

They experienced much bad weather, and Captain 
Walker was taken severely and dangerously sick. 
After being out fourteen days, they were seized by a 
Southern vessel, and taken in ehains to Key West; 
whence a steam vessel in the United States service 
conveyed them to Pensacola, the port they had left. 
The people were highly excited and indignant against 
Capt. Walker, and the Court demanded $10,000 
bail for his appearance at the trial, in default of which 
he was cast into a loathsome dungeon, and though 
then in a very sick and feeble state, was confined 
with a large chain, and left on the damp and mouldy 
floor without table, bed or chair. His food was not 
only poor in kind, but unwholesome, even for a man 
in health. He remained thus three weeks before the 
trial, and in that time, from the pressure and irrita- 
tion of the iron ring, an inch thick, and from the un- 
comfortable position in which it confined him day and 
night, his leg swelled so as to bury this large iron 
completely in the flesh. 

He was ultimately tried on seven indictments, and 
sentenced to fine, imprisonment, branding with a red- 
hot iron, and standing one hour in the pillory. 
While standing in the pillory, he was struck directly 
on the head by a rotten egg, which one of the slave- 
holders threw at him. The branding-iron was then 
applied to his hand by a native of Maine, and he was 
returned to his prison cell, where he remained eleven 
months, and at the end of that time he was released 
on paying between 400 and 500 dollars, fine and costs. 
He arrived in New-York on the 10th of July. 

Captain Walker closed his narrative with these 
words: I repent not of what I have done. As long 
as life remains in me, this hand and this voice shall 
be raised against slavery, that shameful violation of 
all the rights of man and all the laws of God. 

The following letter from Geo. S, Hillard, Esq. was 
then read to the meeting : 

Covurt-st., July 28, 1845. 
My Dear Sir: 

I am much occupied at present with engagements 
which cannot be postponed, and I fear it will not be 
possible for me to be present at the celebration of the 
abolition of slavery in the British West Indies on the 
first day of August next. The hot weather, too, has 
deprived me of a portion of the little physical 
strength I have at any time, and [ am hardly equal 
to the effort of addressing a large audience in the 
open air. I shall regret my enforced absence the 
less, because I do not feel that 1 can say any thing 
upon the subject which will not be as well said, to 
say the least, by others. 

But, whether present or not, I am glad now to ex- 
press to you my warm sympathy in the cause which 
brings you together. The abolition of slavery in 
the British West Indies is one of the greatest events 
of the age, and wins for England that true glory 
which nations have but too seldom coveted or se- 
eured. Would to God that she had taken counsel 
of the same benign spirit in her relations with Chi- 
na, and spared to History the task of recording that 

bloody story. 








[ have not followed this great ehange into all its 


even |comsequences and details. It is assailed by many 










voices, especially from men whose hearts and 
have been seared by the hot iron of poli- 
stion the facts which flow from such 
‘There is amoral clement even in statistics. 
ho for the sake of argument, the 
‘these unfavorable views, (which I am by 
disposed to do,) there are satisfactory con- 
to be urged in reply. In the first place, 
has not yet arrived in which even the mate- 
s of emancipation can be fairly estimated. 
, evil of slavery is the wrong it does to the 


muscles had been cramped and paralyzed by the 
chains and damps of a dungeon, to try his speed with 
the trained pedestrian, to whose limbs the mountain 
breezes had lent their fleet career. 
In the next place, it seems to me that the results of 
the emancipation are measured by a false standard ; 
by the comparative amount of material products 
drawn from the soil, and the consequent value of the’ 
soil itself. Itis not thus that the question should be 
tried. I have no patience with the heartless spirit of 
calculation, which looks upon the West India islands 
and their inhabitants in no other light than as means 
and instruments for the production of sugar and cof- 
fee. I care not if the effect of emancipation be to en- 
hance the price of these luxuries. The true points 
of inquiry are the comparative moral and intellectual 
condition of the colored race, who have received the 
boon of freedom. Are they better men and women, 
better husbands and wives, better fathers and moth- 
ers? Are they more desirous of knowledge? Have 
they more self-respect ? Are they more provident and 
thrifty ? There can be no question that on these 
points the results of the emancipation are entirely 
satifactory, and will continue to be more and more 
so. It must be so. To doubt this, would be to sup- 
pose that God had made a part of his children inca- 
pable of freedom. Who would not recoil from a 
conclusion like this, who was not either a slaveholder, 
or that meanest and basest of creatures, ‘a Northern 
man with Southern principles’ ? 
Your friend and obedient servant, 
GEO. 8. HILLARD. 
Mr. Cuas. K. Wuipece. 


Rey. Mr. Weiss, of Watertown, then came forward | 
and said he would speak a few words, by way of giv- 
ing the ‘improvement’ to Capt. Walker's sermon ; 
the moral tc the story he had told. 
Coming from our free homes, and listening to a 
narrative like this, we are amazed, and involuntarily 

















OLUME XV.--NO. xxx) 

Is this bold language ? Any other COUTEE is sin 2 i 
larly bold—over-bold against Providence. True ve ee 
defice is justice, and uprightness, and peace" 
After Mr. Channing's admirable speech, which ee 
heard. with breathless attention by the aude,” f 
was announced that an hour's intermission pena ’ z 





given for reereation. The assembly therefor, sm, 


rated, and re-combining into little grou 








ay. PS as their a. t 
finities dictated, partook of the refreshment the L the di 
brought, diluting it with delicious iced-wate; of whin wat 5 
ided ’ tt, pee. 7 
abundance was provided on the ground. After ha | n pat down ; 












ing rested, strolled and chatted something mor, th 
the appointed hour, they assembled before the ~ 
form, and were again addressed by Mr. Stetson oo 
said— ‘ 
{ go fuily with Mr. Channing, in my wishes me 
my hopes. I take the position, that THIS UNIoy 
IS DISSOLVED; that there is not now a Const, 
tion of the United States. f 
There are two great idols, which Massachasett 
people worship: Ist. Political party; 24. Materia! 
Prosperity. The plousioeracy (government of «,, 
rich) and the cottonocracy settle everything in thiy 
country. Ifthe fiery cross should now circle amo 
us, a majority of the people would be found recrean: 
But the word of God will prevail, and the io 
cause will ultimately triumph. Let us do our part in 
the work. Let us have county and town assemblies 
to express the deep-toned indignation of wronged 
men, to remonstrate against Texas, and declare that 
we will have no union with it; and let no public may 
dare to ask our suffrages for office, unless he js ready 
to engage in deadly and uncompromising encounter 
with slavery. If we cannot prevent the other States 
from taking a dishonorable and ruinous COUTSE, ye 
shall at least have done our duty. No right effor, 






a4 


his is the exer 


ever is lost, or ever can be. We talk of means and n principle, ho 
ends, but we know little of what are such. tis oy es of physica 
to perform the obvious duty, and God will contro) After some ré 


the event. Let the seed be sown, and it wil] at some a, the followi 





ask, Is it possible? Can this be true? We are in- 
dignant at an act so oppressive and inhuman. Yet, 
wedid it! Our northern apathy heated the iron, forged 
the manacles, and built the pillory. 


Walker's course? There have been such men. They 
ask, why did Walker break the laws of Florida ? The 
answer is—* Man is more than constitutions.’ Christ 
is greater than Hancock or Adams. We must never 
give up justice and humanity for the sake of law. 

What shall we do if these things are true? We 
must agitate ; diffuse truth ; establish new principles ; 
found our Union, not on Constitutions, but on the 
New Testament. 

Rey. William H. Channing of New-York said— 

My brother has asked, what shall we do? The an- 
swer may be found in the following beautiful lines : 

‘ Would’st thou be friend of mine ? 
Thou must be quick and bold, 


When the right is to be done, 

And the truth is to be told! 
Wearing no friend-like smile, 

When thine heart is hot within ; 
Making no truce with fraua or guile, 

No compromise with sin. 


Open of eye and speech ; 
Open of heart and hand; 
Holding thine own but as in trust 
For thy great brother band.’ 
It is in the spirit of these words that we should 


speak to-day. 


ed by Great Britain. But while Great Britain re- 
joices, we should hang our heads in shame, unaffected 
shame, for our inaction. 

Having announced to the nations of the earth the 
annexation of Texas, what we are to do, as true men 


this act of treachery and wickedness? 


this day, refreshing, awakening, invigorating to your 
souls ! 
This is the judgment-day of this nation. It must 
now judge itself, and decide whether it will be true to 
its original destiny, or betray its trust, and sink, like 
its predecessors, into a shameful grave. 
We must yield to the advancing sentiment of liber- 
ty. The ages cannot retrace their steps, the Gospel 
cannot withdraw itself, humanity cannot yield her 
claims, to indulge our guilty inaction ; yet we are op- 
posing all these. We stand in a worse position, in a 
worse pillory, than Walker's. We are consciously 
hypocrites. Professing freedom, we practise slavery. 
Professing religion, we persist in vice. 
our high moral character, we accomplish the robbery 
of one party by treachery to another. 
One avowed object of the annexation of Texas is 
aid to slavery, and counteraction of the efforts of 
Great Britain against slavery. This is no dream; it 
is fact! 
And are we to enter with our eyes open upon such 
a cause ? 
nationality, can justify it? It de-nationalizes us. 
Have we quite lost the feeling that this is a nation ? 
Not yet is this nation dead! not yet its object effect- 
ed, its mission fulfilled! Born, baptized, ordained to 
carry out in perfect justice the love that is from God ! 
Most glorious! This was our mission. We were a 
child of promise—born on the day when our fathers 
pledged themselves toa system founded on the in- 
alienable rights of man. This was the Immanuel of 
the nations, and should have proved so by carrying 
out the principles it affirmed. What did our fathers 
under these circumstances? They made a deliberate 
barter and compromise with slavery, and from that 
moment slavery has been a constantly aggressive 
power, and having used the Constitution as long as it 
could, it now overleaps that boundary, and boldly pro- 
claims itself autocrat and dictator. 
The Bay State has been the abode of freemen. 
Shall it still be so? The decision must now be made. 
There is but one course of honor, justice, manliness 
and truth for Massachusetts to take to-day. 
The duty of Massachusetts is to stand by her prin- 
ciples; in deeds to acknowledge that her words were 
right. She has said that the annexation of Texas is 
an infraction of the Constitution. Let her not now 
retract, yield to the apathy of the rest of the nation, 
and next winter fold her hands and say—The will of 
the Lord be done. Such a course would be accom- 
plishing the will of the devil. 
When Massachusetts meets in her conventions this 
autumn, let her declare that she meant what she said. 
Let her say in act— The Constitution is broken by sla- 
very in the annexation of Texas. The Constitution has 
been-tried, and has proved but an instrument of slave- 
holding usurpation. Let her then recall her repre- 
sentatives and senators from a disgraceful union in 
Congress with the representatives from Texas, and 
let her say to her sister States—We are absolved from 
the Constitution. We will neveracknowledge Texas 
as a sister State. We appeal to God, to the nations 
of the earth, and to the consciences of those with 
whom we have hitherto formed this union. 
Let Massachusetts take this position, and keep it. 
In-so doing, she is not false to this nation, to that 
which really constitutes the nation, but true ; and she 








Does any northern man deny the propriety of} love. 


We are met to commemorate a noble deed perform- | 


land children of God, to avert the consummation of | 


Oh that my words might be like the sun and air of 


Boasting of 


What plea of necessity, of expediency, of 


time revive and quicken. ‘Russell Lowell. 

The next speaker was William 1. Bowditch, Esq priginally desig 
of Boston. Hatchinsons, bi 

What can I say? said he. What, but that ny | “2isimilar festival 
whole heart rises in congratulation and thanksgiving, 
in view of the event we are met to commemorate’ 

We are here, amid the stillness and beauty of 19. Let others 
ture, to celebrate the triumph of a principle as old ys And mak 
the human race, the principle of Christian love to , Their own 
men. It was this principle alone, and not fear o We only 
shame, which induced the English peuple to emanj. 7 
pate 800,000 human beings. We must arouse the sam Men make 
feeling and inculcate the same same principle her, a And feed 
and then, and not till then, the politicians will com 7 But weer 
up to the work. ay That 

God is love; and love, the essence of God, is om. 
nipotent. This is an intuitive principle, existing jn One chain 
the breast of every human being. The diamond may eee ie 


_ be hidden beneath false instructions and vicious pric. 4 Who do 
BR. ae : 

tices, but itis there. Love, too, always calls forth 
This susceptibility exists in hard, cruel and 












selfish men. A criminal can stind a whipping better a wees 
than expostulation. - And carvi 
‘I have given up all faith in the principle of few, 9 That br 
| said an experienced superintendent of convicts. The 
same principle is also applicable to the treatment of Tears rust 
the insane. Miss Dix, who has so noble and energet- Fear ma 
ically devoted herself to their cause, has frequenty Force bree 
| amazed the béholders with the success of her app The sun 
cations of it. 
Let us fearlessly and confidently apply this great But God k 
reformatory energy toeven the slaveholder ; let usis Whereb 
| fearlessly and as confidently extend the principles of mae 


| human brotherhood to the despised and oppressed 
Further rem: 
of Waltham, a 
Boston ; after v 
moved that a ¢ 
make arranger 
tion, to be hel 
August. This 
fortunately los 
siastic meeting 


| slave; and lecus here solemnly pledge ourselves to {0 
| low out these great principles,and resolve that, consti- 
} tution or no constitution, custom or no custom, noth- 
ing shall ever induce us to acquiesce in or tolertte 
slavery. 

| The Hon. Henry Wilson, of Natick, was then ix 
troduced to the audience. Speaking of the annet- 
| tion of Texas, he said : 

| This calamity and disgrace has fallen upon ws 





















through the treachery of northern men. The repre place. After t 
| sentative from Middlesex, who represented the bow meeting adjour 
| ored names of Concord and Lexington, and who eir respective 

should have proved himself a worthy son of that sl Not a single 
by his advocacy of liberty, voted for the annexatia nd interest of 
| of Texas. d the frequ 


howed their i 
nd this intere: 
ng, Without p! 
of the best kno 
ion well sui 
past, and b 


The battle has been fought, and the victors wil 
| seize the spoils. ‘Texas will come into the Unio 
| But this act has violated the Constitution of the Us: 
ted States, and absolved us from all obligation tor 
I, however, think it wise to remain ® 





main in it. 
the Union, so as to operate more effectually again 
the system which has introduced Texas into it; ® 
abolish slavery. 


It is true that political interest and material pro Pic 

| perity have governed us. It is now time to make! The assemb! 
concerted and vigorous effort against slavery. Mas- zed by the ¢ 
sachusetts led in the Revolution, and she has a right President ; Ww 
to lead now in this great movement, in comparis Tetaries. 
with which the Revolution sinks into insignificance A song, wri 

I wish to see Massachusetts prosper. But I would = prayer offered 
rather see her wealth annihilated, her credit bank- J.C. Cluer de 


esting address 
Barbour, Tra: 
singing a song 
adjourned one 


rupt, her commerce destroyed, and her navy sunk to 
the bottom of the ocean, than see her acting in favor 
of slavery. 

Is it asked, What shall we do? 
ings upon this subject in every town, district a 
county of the State! Say to the South, you are" 
ring against civilization, against humanity, against 
the nobler feelings and impulses of men, and the prov 
idence of God; and the contest must end in the de 


Act! Have meet 
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d a [One of the 
7) Was publishec 
¢ was as follow: 











struction of the wrong party. Our Fath 
For my own part, I have decided! No fear of oe , For lib 
; “Toctions, 0 Ie nd Fre 
popularity or reproach, no party predilections, : Dake it 
gard for political advancement, shall deter m¢, here : Rouse up 
or hereafter, from using every power which God bas Rouse up 
given me for the destruction of slavery. Death to 
The meeting was next addressed by Ralph Wale? 4 The glori 
Emerson. Shall 
This occasion seems one of hope, not of sore" wl ¥ eA 
distrust. While I sympathise with the feelings ri ; PP csck . 
have been expressed by others, 1 cannot but ert? si use up 
recal the audience to the occasion that has brought* Ga Death to 
together, and look forward to the similar occesi™ Confusio 
which we hope to celebrate in our own land P An Ar 
What is the defence of slavery? What's the #1 = 
sistible argument which has hitherto borne dows a Shame he 
son, conscience and humanity? Is it desponden Shame o; 
in the people? No. Is it doubt of the sincerity * Truckler 
the abolitionists? No. Is it pecuniary eT al eee ns 
The great bulk of the people are free 0% a The G 
The objection lies in one word. Niggers A 4 On Free 
which, cried by rowdy boys and men in the i : mi 1 
the nation, is reckoned stronger than heaven. a Sond - 
the objection of the inferiority of race. It is —. 3 God 
that the voice of nature and fate is against the @ S The host 
tionists. AS shat ie With ) 
What is the amount of this objection < It Be a Led on t 
the Creator of the universe has given up the as « Fa N 
man. But if this be true, he has also g've? m2 . a Ta Freed 
cause of me, who feel interest and sympathy 4 Drive th 
him. . oe 
There is a historical argument in reply © a ay tess, 
leged inferiority. But I care not for it. yest are a The wie 
reply is the affirmation of the sentiment : + Be mum B: 
which fights forever against this wretched at a “ E } nae - 
The facts of history are fabulous, ee Hut) the 
the moral sentiment. The Persian poet ™ 
ware of the cries of the orphan ; for his crie* coe ew 
throne of the Almighty.” Thas our wer oe Proclaim 
a power which will destroy our prosperity, ® 4 PR ] 
turn the stately edifice we have erected. — woot . i poe 
How does the exercise of moral power aid f por 3 P ‘sta 
ferer? It is, in the nature of things, the office afl i = The: 
er to help to preserve, to protect ; and aoe ‘ = read ae, - 
power to oppress and injure. Here 's, oo eel “om 
strength of the strong, and the refuge of ° san? +8 Hex 
As it is the property of grass to grow, of . seul : Boag sh 
shine, and of matter to attract, #0 it 18, Meee P F aan anniv 
the property of moral power to cae night! you hi 





is destined to conquer, by peace, justice and love. 


refine. Our business is then to ¢ 
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HOLE NUMBER DCCLX. 
our hands for the good of our 
i if by so doing we can civilize those 


yunities of South Carolina, Ala- 
shall have accomplished a 


s coma 
1, (Gyeorga, we 
ied work 
Lired of every right-thinking and 
the exercise of a sublime patience ; 
tthe years and centuries say to the 
The reality is contrary to the 
Rogues seem promoted, and honest 
. vet the just cause prospers. The 
ton is an endless train of felonies ; 
ends of jnstice are answered,—no 
Th se who hope and trust, are 
Therefore, friends of liberty, 
go on and prosper. 

H Channing again spoke, request- 
vork, and fix im their minds the 

distinction 
used in a double sense. It 
ind the constitutional compact 
her. Ifthe compact is broken, 


e Union 


No! Do we stand apart 
No'!—The nation adopted the | 
hat instrument be broken, the 
; did before, ready to form and 
Those who break the terms of the | 
rnexers of Texas have done, | 
those who hold to them 
“f voken of the necessity of a sub- 
What is the attitude of Massachu- 
f freed from a constitution, | 
for the support of slavery ?| 
fa sublime patience. It is trust 
ustice, rather than combina- 
orks by Mr. R. B. Rogers of Chel- 
lines for the occasion, by James 
read to the meeting. It was 
that they should be sung by the 
. friends were engaged at a 
own State 
LINES 
I 
for fame and gold, 
; 4 God's earth and air and sea 
l yean prison, d ark and cold,— 
We 1 to set men free 
Il 
selves the serfs of pelf, 
worms of living graves ; 
| y demon self 
is make our brothers slaves 
it 
itician wears, 
her, forged full strong ; 
est fetter bears, 
i human bemg wrong 
iv 
i break the bands of all, 
Mi th slave and tyrant free, 
ch dungeon s wall, 
rhood is libe rty 
v 
ter gyves in twain, 
some conquests for the right, 
ne chains, but soon again 
red links more firm unite 
vi 
t th given to us a charm, 
\ fetters melt like snow,— 
touch th’ oppressor’s arm, 
t he iets the captive go 
3 made by Rev Mr. Simmons, 
by Messrs. Jones and Tolliver of 
h, Mr. Bowers, of Concord, Mass., | 
ttee of seven be appointed to 
great Anti-Slavery Conven- 
t i ( don the 3d Wednesday in | 
I committee was chosen, (we have un- | 
names,) and a large and enthu- | 
g ve expected at that time and | 
\fter the pertormance of this business, the 
, and the audience separated for | 
\ incident oceurred to mar the harmony | 
of the occasion. The earnest attention 
quent hearty applauses of the audience 
nterest in the remarks of the speakers ; 
terest was occasionally varied by the sing- 
1out previous concert or preparation, of some | 
t known anti-slavery songs. It was an oc- 
| suited to give us pleasant recollections of | 
nd bright hopes for the future 
Cc. K. W. 


PIC NIC AT DANVERS. 


ily convened at 10, A. M., and organi- 


Sut are we, therefore, | 
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chowe of John A. Innis, of Salem, as 

Wm. Endicott and Alfred R. Porter, Sec- 

As tten for the occasion, was sung, and 
y the Rev. Mr. Eaton, of Salem.— 

U. vered a highly animated and inter- 
He was followed by Messrs. Spear, 

k, Wait, and Harriman; and, after} 

ten for the occasion, the company 


r for recreation and refreshment. 
e songs, written by Mr. A. R. Porter, 


1 last week's Liberator. 


SONG. 
Old Dan 
rht on Bunker's Hill 


nd independence, 
iom’s fires are glowing still, 
the souls of their descendants 
flame—rouse up the flame— 
e flame, throughout the nation, 
ry and oppression ! 


Tons Tucker 


i is victories they won, 
, . ; sh from our memories never, 
: orktown, ( cord, Bennington, 
; History's page shall live forever. 
» the lame—rouse up the flame— 
» the flame, throughout the nation, 
ry and oppression 3 


rs _~ , those recreant sons, 
\ +s fame they richly merit, 
sand Athertons, 
the birthright they inherit 
men—shame on the men— 
en, throughout the nation, 
base to foul oppression ! 


| pampered priests for hire 
precepts dare to libel, 
’, 8 altars quench the fire, 
F “xts misquoted from the Bible ? 

ry—send up the ery—- 
Coa ot te ery throughout the nation, 

® the foul oppression ! 

{ Slavery ! See, it comes 
; sory scourges, clanking fetters, 
furious Quattlebums, 
e vern vile dou#h-faced abettors ! 
weg your arms—gird on your arms— 
n. edom's t ink take honored station, 
' tyrant’s from the nation ! 





. Ms conflic > 3 4 
a nilict then prepare, 
Wardiy await invasion ; 

ns of our warfare are 

+} 5 
mm... -box and Moral Suasion. 
you t ; 
Stand t,t Stms—stand to your arms— 
ar pa, ur arms, throughout the nation— 
yrants from their station ! 


~ & to the earth’s remotest clime, 
voice of Fame shall waft the story 
~ ae ing till the end of time, , 
a! at Freedom is the 
end up the shout—sen 





nation’s glory. 

d up the shout— 

stand lands repeat the story 

“edom is the nation's glory ! ‘a 

The fol} : 
¢ following manly and eneo: 


read % uraging lett 
< from the Hon Stephe one erin ~- 


n C. Phillips, of Salem : 


India Emancipation, to 
honor to invite me. | 





Another | 





| creatures to be enslaved. 





mph 








regard with deep interest the direet and indirect ob- 
jects of the celebration; and I desire you and your 
friends, who may be present, and who may regret my 
absence, to be assured 1 am not and cannot be indif- 
ferent to the purpose which you and they have at 
heart. {cannot wait long for another occasion to 
perform my humble share of duty to the great cause, 
whose claims I shall henceforth consider paramount 
to all others of a political nature which can address 
themselves to the judgment and consideration of an 
American citizen. 
Yours, respectfully, 
8S. C. PHILLIPS. 

Me. C. K. Wuirrce. 

A letter was also read from Jonathan Walker. 

Artrrsoox. Company met at half past 1, P. M., 
and commenced by singing an original song. 

Dr. Walter Channing of Boston, addressed the as- 
sembly, and moved the following resolution, which 
was adopted unanimously :— 





PIO-NICO AT NEW BEDFORD. 
New Bepronn, Smo. 2, 1845. 
Dear Frixyn : % 

The people of this town have been once more called 
upon to give their veto against slavery and slave- 
‘holding in the United States of America. Disuni- 
ted, I should have said; for how ean slavery and 
freedom unite? As well might a person try to unite 
fire and gunpowder. We met at Parker's Grove, to 
celebrate the glorious victory of our friends across 
the Atlantic, over the West India slaveholders. A 
greater number assembled than at any previous gath- 
ering on such an occasion, notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of so many of our friends at Fall River. At 
one time, it was judged there were about four thou- 
sand people present, and in all who visited the grove, 
upwards of five thousand. 

There was an abundance of every thing that was 
good for the multitude to partake of. A speech was 
delivered by Mr. Morse, a young minister in the 
Wesleyan connexion. It was mostly on prejudice, 





‘Resolved, That in honor and gratitude to the 
Hon. Stephen C. Phillips, for his vet agency in | 
breaking down the partition wall between the white | 
and the colored child, this assembly, convened to 
celebrate the British Emancipation of Slavery, offer 
to him our liearty thanks, in the fullest faith in his | 
sincerity to the cause of anti-slavery; earnestly call- | 
ing upon him to continue his noble efforts in this | 
great cause.’ } 
The entire afternoon was occupied by thrilling and | 
animated speeches on the various relations which | 
slavery bears to the State, the Church, and to the | 
social fabric ; in which Cluer, Spear, Trask, Moody, | 
Endicott, Putnam, Harriman, Burchill, Seaward, | 
Merritt, Prince, Swett, Burton, and others, partici- | 
pated, and availed themselves of the unrestrained | 
freedom of the anti-slavery platform. These were | 
c | 
interspersed with songs, toasts and sentiments, oe 
the interest never flagged until a late hour, when the 
assembly voted unanimously to adjourn to Ist of! 

August, 1846. 
Wa. Enpicorr, ) 
A.R. Porter, 

In many respects, this was a most glo- 
The beautiful weather 
of this lovely day added to the delight which we all | 


Secretaries. 


REMARKS. 


rious meeting for old Essex. 


felt to see so many of the old anti-slavery faces, and | 
the thrilling and glowing associations which cluster 
around this great day seemed to fill every anti-sla- 
very heart with gladness. The discriminating truths 
which were poured out from a free platform, gave as- 
surance that the lamentable ignorance and prejudice 
which pervade the public mind in regard to British 
Emancipation, must sooner or later be scattered be- 
That vile sentiment, that * British 
subjects are worse off than either British or American 


fore eternal truth. 


slaves,’ received ample attention, and between the 


Scotch and Yankee dissecting knires was most 
thoroughly and faithfully dissected. The various 
sophisms from Gov. Hammond down, were met by 
searching and convincing truth, which was not lost 


on the large and attentive auditory. Asa necessary 





consequence from a ‘ free union meeting,’ some little 
clashing arose, as each one tried his own peculiar} 
ful. | 


lest confidence in free discussion were considerably | 
| 


anti-slavery weapon. Those who have not the 
disconcerted to see the old anti-slavery blade falling 
rather heavily on a pro-slavery church ; nor did they 
wholly recover their composure, when they found 
that a ‘fair chance to reply’ could hardly heal ‘ the 
But ‘ the 


truth shall make them free,’ and they may see yet 


wounds of afriend’ to the true church. 


the great beauty and benefit there are in free and un- 
restrained discussion of every subject which interests | 
man. 


‘The ‘ original Pie Nic’ was most excellent ; 
and the various and diversified groups, composed of 
persons of all ages, scattered over a beautiful grove, 
in the enjoyment of social intercourse, and the plea- 
sure heightened by the sublime reflection, that it was 
in commemoration of the emancipation of others who 
could now enjoy their existence, and own themselves 
and children, made the occasion exceedingly pleas- 
ant and gratifying. Long may the day, with its sub- 
lime associations, be remembered, and celebrated by 
ourselves and our children, and used to give an im- 
pulse to our anti-slavery enterprize, until our own 
bondmen may join with the freemen of the West 
Indies in thanksgiving and praise for liberty obtained, 
and fully secured. 


WM. ENDICOTT. 


CELEBRATION AT FALL RIVER. 


Dear Frienp: 








I take my pen to give you a hasty sketch of our | 
First of August celebration at Fall River. 
The day was one of the most lovely of the season. | 


Not a cloud was to be seen. The sun rose with un- 


usual clearness, and seemed to put on a smile for the 
The grove where we met was one of such | 
beauty, that no man could visit it without feeling that 
his heart had been made better. Bryant says that | 
Whatever 
may be our opinion as to that, we should all agree | 


occasion. 


‘the groves were God's first temples.’ 


that such a grove as this is a fit place to offer our | 
humble thanks and gratitude to the God of the op- 
pressed, for this manifestation of his protecting care 
in breaking the bonds of wickedness, and letting the 
oppressed go free. 

The meeting was organized by the choice of John 
Bailey, of New Bedford, as President. Friend Bail- 
ey, on taking the chair, made some appropriate re- 
marks, and gave an opportunity for vocal prayer to 
any who might feel so inclined. Prayer was then 
offered by one of the clergymen of the place, whose 
He prayed that we might soon 
have the privilege of rejoicing over the broken fet- 


name | did not learn. 


ters of our own slaves,—that our country may be, 
in fact, what it is in profession, a land of Christian 
freemen. 

C. L. Remond then addressed the meeting in some 
appropriate remarks on the history of emancipation 
and its consequences—showing that no event of the 
century had a greater claim on our attention, or de- 
served more to be remembered with gratitude, than 
West India emancipation. I followed Remond on | 
the same subject, and drew a contrast betwixt this | 





| 
i 


act of Parliament and the action of our Congress.— | 
William A. White then took the stand, and spoke in | 
his usual enthusiastic and happy manner—of the ten | 
thousand homes which emancipation had made sa- | 
cred from the intrusion of the tyrant. He spoke of | 
the woful disparity between the people of this day, | 
and the old Puritans. Several others spoke during 
the day, among whom was a young man, son of John 
Rankin, of Ripley, Ohio, author of the celebrated | 
‘ Letters on Slavery '"—a young man of promise, who | 
gave us an interesting account of the ‘ underground 
rail-road,’ and many interesting anecdotes of the es- 
cape of fugitives, their gratitude for favors, &c. 
Our friends in Fall River displayed great generosity | 
in providing refreshments. The ‘clam bake’ to me} 
was a new and interesting sight. Some thirty bush- | 
els were cooked in one pile in the short space of one ' 
hour. The day passed off happily. We were favored 
with several songs, appropriately selected and beau- 
tifully performed by a band of anti-slavery singers 
belonging to Fall River. The little birds, as they 
flew from branch to branch, seemed to sing with 
more than their usual] sweetness—adding their testi- 
mony to ours, that the God of nature never made his 


it was estimated by those who are good judges, 
that not less than two thousand people were on the 
ground. 

We had a crowded meeting in the evening at the 
Berean Hall. Remond spoke at some length with 
more than his usual power, on the degeneracy of our 
national character, and the hypocrisy of the people. 
White followed on the same subject with interest, 
until the time for our New Bedford friends to leave 
in the cars. I then spoke on various matters con- 
nected with our movement. A collection in aid of 
Jonathan Walker was then taken up, amounting to 
$is 36. In great haste, 

Yours in hope, 





J. N. BUFFUM. 


;would not speak where they discriminated on ac- 


a subject which he handled in a very able manner. 
The church where he worshipped in this place had 
just had a blow up on account of prejudice ; for he 


count of complexion. The disaffected bought the 
house, and he was left for a time without a house to 
speak in; but his friends have hired a hall. After 
some spicy remarks from some others, the assembly 
adjourned from the grove to the new town hall, 
where they had a fine address from J. B. Sanderson, 
of Lynn. There was a large gathering of attentive 
hearers in the evening, to catch the strong reason- 
ings that fell from the speaker, and they seemed de- 
lighted. It was certainly the most orderly meeting 
I ever attended at the town hall. After some re- 
marks from other speakers, the meeting closed. 

There was a parade of horsemen, led by the citi- 
zens’ band of this place, (a noble set of mechanics, 
who know no prejudice,) which marched through the 
principal streets, with appropriate banners; one of 
which, and at the head, standing out in bold relief, 
was—‘ Vo Union with Slaveholders!’ 

Over the speakers’ stand at the grove was a large 
picture of Queen. Victoria, looking down upon her 
‘rebel’ children, who fled to this continent to get 
clear of tyranny, and are now putting chains around 
the limbs of others! 1 thought [ saw the picture 
blush at our hypocrisy. 

Slavery is falling! A few more years, and we 
shall sing the song of jubilee in our own country. 
Let us 
buckle on the armor anew, and give one mortal 
blow, and freedom is ours. 

Thine for the oppressed, R. 


We must try to encourage one another. 





{is The following account of the celebration at 
Leicester we find in the Worcester Spy.] 
FIRST OF AUGUST IN LBICESTER. 


Mr. Epiror:— 


The eleventh anniversary of Emancipation in the 
British West Indies was not forgotten in Leicester. 
A day which brought deliverance from the worst 
of earthly despotisms to eight hundred thousand 





human beings was, we hope, remembered by every 
friend of universal liberty every where. Our cal- 
endar has room for many more such days of jubi- | 
lee, Our memories would not be overtaxed if they 
could be numbered by tens instead of units. Be 
the future what it may, we cannot be otherwise 
than devoutly thankful that such a day, with its in- 
structive and blessed teachings, has a place in the 
world’s history. That these lessons may have their | 
fit influence, may it ever be kept as a day sacred to 
freedom, until slavery shall have passed from the 
earth ! 

The exercises in Leicester began at 11 o'clock, in | 
the Unitarian church. After reading of selections | 
from the Scriptures by Rey. Mr. May, and a prayer by 
Mr. Whitney, short addresses were made by Rev. A. 
Ballou, of Milford, Mr. Henry, of Northampton, and 
Wendell Phillips, of Boston, which occupied the time 
until a few minutes past twelve. 

The congregation then adjourned to the Town 
Hall, where bountiful and rich provision had been | 
made for the occasion by the ladies of Leicester, aided | 
by others not of Leicester. A blessing was asked by | 
Rev. Mr. Peck, of Grafton. 
were much cheered and delighted with several anti- | 
slavery songs which were sung by Mr. J. Lincoln and | 
daughters, of Northboro’. 

A little after one, the company returned to the 
church. Prayer was offered by Rev. W. C. Clark, of | 
Leicester, after which there were addresses by W. 
Phillips, J. O. Burleigh, of Grafton, Adin Ballou, 
and Messrs. Stacy and Whitney, of Hopedale, Mr. 
Lincoln, of Northboro’, Dr. Hudson, of Northampton, 
J.M. Fiske, of West Brookfield, Rev. S. May, and 
W.B. Earle, of Leicester. 

Several times in the course of the service, there 
was singing by the choir of the church. About 5 
o'clock, after a benediction the meeting was dissolved. 
The day was as beautiful as could have been desired, 
and the attendance as large as there was room for. 

All seemed happy. They had reason to rejoice 
that such an opportunity had been improved by them 
for the gratification of their moral, intellectual and 





During the repast, we | 


social natures. 

To those who may have heard Wendell Phillips, it 
will be enough to say that his speech on this occasion 
was worthy of him. For more than two hours, he 
commanded the closest attention of all his auditors. 
He demonstrated, as far as facts and figures can dem- 
onstrate any thing, the entire safety of Immediate 
Emancipation. In the West Indies, every step 
taken had been in advance since that event. 

Mr. Phillips gave a vivid sketch of the anti-slavery 
movement in England, from the time when twelve 
men, ‘ half of whom were Quakers,’ met in 1787, to 
consider what could be done to abolish slavery and 
the slave trade, to that day when the voice of the na- 
tion exacted of Parliament, West India Emancipa- 
tion. 

The position of the great ecclesiastical bodies in 
our own country, on the great question of the age, 
was pointed out, not in a spirit of bitterness, but in 
tones at once of sorrow and earnest remonstrance. 
Our political relations were also briefly considered. 

No attempt has been made to report Mr. P. in 
what has been said above. I have noted only a few 
of his thoughts, and not in the order he presented 
them. 

Many who heard him are not satisfied with the con- 
clusions to which he came as to their political duty ; 
but those who did not, as well as those who did, agree 
with him in all respects, will alike bear witness, that it 
has rarely been their lot to listen to an address which 
contained so much that was eloquent, instructive and 
elevating. F. 





FIRST OF AUGUST IN BOSTON. 
Eveventa Ayyiversary or Britisn Emancipation. 

Though not professing to ‘ wield the pen of a ready 
writer,’ I have nevertheless felt constrained to report, 
through the Liberator, the manner in which the glo- 
rious First was observed in this city. 

Notwithstanding the many inducements to repair 
to the country, and celebrate the day in the groves, 
‘ God’s first temples,’ there were those who felt that 
some demonstration should be made in Boston ; that 
its citizens, as also sojourners, might be reminded of 
the auspicious event, which, from year to year, has 
enlisted the inspiration of eloquence and song, and 
justly been made the theme of praise by all true 
friends of humanity. Accordingly, they organized 
themselves to facilitate a celebration of what may be 
appropriately termed the home department. 

During the forenoon, flags were suspended at dif- 
ferent points, which had the effect to suggest inquiries 
and elicit discussion among groups, who, until now, 
had not opened their eyes to the subject. 

At 2 o'clock, a procession was formed, under the 
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direction of Isaac Woodland, Chief Marshal, consist- 
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ing baeveri salsa taihd bree hendred po- 
pils of the different Sabbath schools. At the ap- 


pointed time, the body, under escort of the New-Eng- 
land Freedom Association, and accompanied by Bal- 
colm's excellent Band, proceeded through various 
streets en route to the Tremont Temple. Among the 
many appropriate banners, the following commanded 
special attention :— 

* The day we celebrate. 800,000 slaves emancipated.’ 

‘ Liberty, the birthright of all: 

* Let the oppressed go free.’ 

‘ Give us our rights, we ask nothing more,’ 

‘No Union wita Slaveholders.’ 

On reaching the Temple, which was well filled by 
delegations from all classes of the community, the ex- 
ercises commenced with a few brief remarks by Wil- 
liam C. Nell, who was invited to preside at the meet- 
ing ; in the course of which, allusion was made to 
the success of the British philanthropists, and to the 
effect their example was destined to produce on re- 
publican America; and also to the various forms of 
oppression which the colored citizens were compelled 
to submit to, even in this favored city, ‘the Athens 
of America.’ As one of the most prominent, the 
school privilege to which they were justly entitled, but 
of which they were to be deprived for a short season 
longer. 

Rev. J.C. Beman addressed the meeting, and after 
referring to many interesting facts in the history of 
British emancipation, he alluded to the services ren- 
dered the nation in perilous times by the fathers of 
several among the audience, while the sons received 
as an equivalent, proscription and reproach. 

Joel P. Bishop, Esq., directed attention to the many 
favorable aspects of the cause, at home and abroad ; 
and refreshed the memory of his hearers by an elo- 
quent allusion to the scenes enacted in Boston, dur- 
ing the Latimer war—concluding his remarks by an 
urgent appeal to the colored citizens to improve every 
opportunity to elevate among themselves the stand- 
ard of morality. 

The venerable father Snowden, who, in the early 
stage of the meeting, offered a most fervent and char- 
acteristic prayer, kindly consented to supply the 
place of an absent speaker, and in one of those efforts, 
for which he is so far famed, riveted the close atten- 
tion of the audience, which was only interrupted by 
loud tokens of applause. After awarding a most 
appropriate tribute of gratitude to DanieLO’ConneLt, 
for his services in the cause of humanity, he gave 
way to 

Lunsford Lane, who, like his predecessor, was ‘on 
hand’ to make good a deficiency of speakers. Mr. 
Lane drew a vivid picture of the happy emancipated 
peasants of the West Indies, contrasting their pres- 
ent situation with the sufferings of three millions of 
American slaves, and presenting to the audience a 
‘chapter of his own experience,’ while a member of 
the * peculiar institution.’ 
pression of gratitude for the release and safe arrival 
home of Capt. Jonathan Walker, the hero of Pensa- 
cola. 

The exercises were enlivened by several expres- 
sive songs of freedom, most beautifully sung by a 
juvenile choir, under the direction of Miss Frances 
Allen. 

After a benediction by Rev. Mr. Vanderbilt, the 
procession resumed its line of march to the church in 
Bel&nap street, in the vicinity of which an entertain- 
mest had been provided for the children. The whole 
company then separated, after six shouts for free- 
dom, that made the welkin ring. 

The observances of the day were brought to a close 
‘by 2 Levee in the evening, at the Tremont Chapel, at 
which near three hundred individuals were present. 

Boston, August 5th, 1845. N. 

From the New-York Tribune. 


HYMN FOR EMANCIPATION, 
BY OLIVER JOHNSON. 





Slavery wae abolished in the Rritikh West Indies 
August Ist, 1834; and, in all the islands except An- 
teyrua and the Bermudas, (where Immediate Emanci- 


_ pation was wisely preferred by the local Legislatures,) 


was succeeded by a system of apprenticeship, which 
worked so badly that, on the Ist of August, 1838, the 
blessings of entire Freedom were substituted in its 
place. 

Tune—The Wild Hunt of Lutzovw. 


‘ 

The Bondmen are free in the Isles of the Main! 
The chains from their limbs they are flinging ! 

They stand up as Mrn—never tyrant again 

Their God-given rights in proud scorn shall profane ! 
It is Liserry’s song they are singing : 

Hark ! loud swells their strain o’er the foaming sea— 

«Freedom, holy Freedom! Freedom, our joy is in 

thee !’ 


I. 
‘That shout of the Freedmen bursts sweet on our ears ! 
Their hymn full of joy hear it swelling ! 
Their hearts throb with pleasure, their eyes fill with 
tears, 
Asends the hard bondage of many long years : 
Now, exultant with pride, they are telling— 
‘ Free, free are we from the slave's hard yoke ' 
Freemen, faithful Freemen—Freemen our fetters 
have broke !’ 


I. 
Now praise to Jenovan! the might of His Love 
At length o’er the foe is prevailing ; 
His Truth was the weapon, and by it we strove, 
In the light of His Spirit sent down from above— 
E’en His Love and His Truth never failing : 
Thanks, thanks unto Gop ! now the Slave is free ! 
Freedom! holy Freedom! Fatuer, our thanks are 
to Thee ‘es 


Iv. 
Alas! that to-day on Columbia's shore 
The groans of her Slaves are resounding ! 
On plains ofthe South their rich life-blood they pour ! 
O Freemen! blest Freemen! your help they im- 
plore ! 
It is Slavery's wail that is sounding! 
Hark! loud comes the ery on the southern gale— 
‘ Freedom! Death or Freedom! Freedom or Death 
must prevail !’ 





v. 
O ye who are blest with fair Liserry’s light, 
With courage and hope all abounding, 
With weapons of Love be ye bold for the Right ; 
By the preaching of Truth put Oppression to flight : 
hen, your altars triumphant surrounding, 
Loud, loud let the anthem of joy ring out ! 
‘ eC Rees ! holy Freedom !’ let all the world hear the 
shout! 


vi. 

O fairast of Isles! your example shall shine, 
A star in the firmament gleaming ! 

A beacon of light whose ray is Divine, 

Giving hope unto all who in bondage may pine. 
Now, ye Nations! awake from your dreaming! 

Blow, blow loud, the trumpet of Jubilee ! 

Bondmen ! weary Bondmen! Bondmen, ye att 

SHALL BE FREE! 
New-York, August 1, 1845. 


28 TS 
ANTI-SLAVERY LECTURES. 

Loring Moody will be in the vicinity of Abington 
till the 16th instant, and will lecture in that vicinity 
as an Agent of the Massachuretts Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety. Friends in those towns are requested to make 
arrangements for meetings, and to confer with him 
in regard to them, at that place. 








LECTURES BY FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 
Frepericx Dove ass will lecture in 


Weymouth, Mass., August 7 
Hingham, “ “ 8B 
Kingston, « i 
Duksbury, “ “ 10 





&F The Report of the Portland Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety is an unusually interesting document of the 
kind, contains some instructive facts, and will amply 
repay a careful perusal. Our friends in that quarter 
deserve high praise for their courage and fidelity. 


> John M. Cluer will lecture in the Baptist Bel- 


knap-street meeting-house, on Sunday evening next, 
at 7 1-20’clock, on anti-slavery or temperance. 








> The address of Abby Kelley and 8, 8. Foster 
is New-Lisbon, Ohio. 


He gave vent to an ex- | 


LETTER FROM JONATHAN WALKER. 

= Boston, Aug. 4, 1845. 
Frusy Wa. Lroyp Garnison : 
While on my way home from Pensacola, by the 
way of New-York, I unintentionally was brought 
to your city, where I remained but a few hours, how- 
ever. While there, I was solicited to meet the friends 
of the oppressed at Waltham, on the Ist of August, 
in commemoration of British West India Emancipa- 
tion; and a few days after, { received a number of 
pressing invitations from different places, to be pres- 
ent on that day. But as [ could be in but one place 
at one time, it seemed proper to comply with the 
first invitation, and I was greeted at Waltham by many 
warm-hearted friends. The collection of people was 
large, and in a beautiful grove, a number of speeches 
were made, and attentively listened to, and the day 
passed pleasantly, and I hope profitably, for the 
cause of humanity. : 
I was there earnestly requested to meet the anti- 
slavery friends of Chelsea, on the evening of the 3d 
instant, and at 6, P. M., on that day, L. Moody and 
myself were conducted to the Haskells’ Hall, which 
was soon filled, and many went away, not being able 
togetin. The meeting was opened by prayer, led 
by friend Barnes ; after which, I related some of my 
last year’s experience, and was followed by several 
able speakers, who were listened to with the greatest 
possible attention, and a kind, good feeling pervaded 
the whole audience: A collection for my benefit was 
taken, which amounted to $11, for which the donors 
have my hearty thanks. 

I have also received by the hands of J. N. Buffum, 
from the Fall River celebration on the Ist of August, 
$18 36, and from G. Bunker of New-Bedford, $3 50, 
besides several dollars from individuals whose names 
[ am not in possession of—all of whom have my sin- 
cere thanks for their benevolence. 

JONA. WALKER. 





WALKER AND MOODY. 

These faithful fellow-laborers are soon to com- 
mence a tour of anti-slavery effort in Massachusetts, 
and they look for efficient aid, sympathy and co-op- 
eration from all the members and friends of the 
Mass. Anti-Slavery Society in the several towns 
which they will visit. An occasion now presents of 
doing much, through their instrumentality, for the 
cause of humanity. But in this work, nothing will 
come of nothing ; now, as heretofore, every step of 
progress must be made by putting forth strenuous ef- 
fort, engaging -in actual Jabor, scorning discourage- 
‘ment, overthrowing obstacles, hoping through dark- 
est adversity, and resolutely acting on the principle 
that duty is ours, while events are God's. Preparation 
is to be made for these meetings by securing the lar- 
gest and best accessible place, advertising the meet- 
ings as extensively as possible, causing them to be 
noticed editorially, or by short and spirited communi- 
cations, in the neighboring newspapers, and using 
what personal influence is necessary to draw out all 
sects, parties, classes and conditions to hear the expe- 
rience of a Massachusetts man of the evils of sla- 
very. 

We entreat our friends and the friends of human- 
ity to enter actively upon this work, in accordance 
with the fullowing plan of proceedings. 
Walker and Moody will lecture on 


Messrs. 


Sunday, August 17, at Saugus. 

Monday, “ 18, “ South Danvers. 
Tuesday, “ 19, “ Danvers New Mills. 
Wednesday, “ 20, Salem. 

Friday, + 22, “ Marblehead. 


Saturday, “ 23, “ Beverly. 
CHARLES K. WHIPPLE, General Agent. 





HORRIBLE TRAGEDY AT ALGIERS. 


The intelligence which has come to hand from Al- 
geria, gives an account of the massacre of a thousand 
Arabs by the French. The cavern of the Dahara, 
where the Arabe had taken refuge, was the scane of 
this horrid affair. Here they were hemmed in, fag- 
gots were lighted, and the unfortunate wretches were 
burnt and suffocated in their place of refuge. When 
the cavern was entered, a scene too revolting for de- 
scription presented itself; about seventy persons 
who were still living expired as soon as they were 
brought into the open air. Eight hundred bodies had 
been taken out, and many remained behind. 

The name of the officer by whose orders this un- 
soldier-like massacre was consummated, is Pelissier. 
The affair has engendered much surprise, and no 
small amount of indignation. 

The Heraldo, of Madrid, publishes a letter from 
its correspondent in Algeria, who is one of the offi- 
cers sent by the Spanish Government to attend the 
operations of the French army in that quarter. The 
writer had witnessed the horrible destruction of the 
Riah Kabyl tribe of the Dahara, and, whilst striving 
to justify the atrocious deed, fully confirms its worst 
features, We can afford room but for the following 
extract from his communication :— 


‘ At half-past four [ proceeded to the grotto, with 
two officers of the Engineers, an officer of the Artil- 
dery,and a detachment of between fifty and sixty 
men of those corps. Atthe entrance there were dead 
animals, already in‘a state of putrefaction, and envel- 
pre in wollen coverings, which were still burning. 

e reached the entrance amidst a foot high of ashes 
and dust, and thence penetrated into a cavity of about 
32 steps. Nothing can convey an idea of the horri- 
ble aspect the cavern presented. All the dead bodies 
were naked, and in positions denoting the convul- 
sions they had endured before the poor creatures ex- 
pired. The blood dropped from their mouths, owing 
to their putrefaction ; but what made one shudder 
most, was tosee the number of infants at the breast, 
lying amidst the wrecks of sheep, bags of beans, &c. 

ne also beheld earthenware vases, which had con- 
tained water, boxes of papers, and a large number of 
various other things. Despite all the efforts of the 
officers, the soldiers could not be prevented from 
seizing upou them, searching for jewelry, and carry- 
ing away bournouses all covered with blood. I have 
bought a necklace, taken from one of the corpses, 
and I shall keep it as well as two yatagans the colonel 
has sent us, as memorials of this fearful scene. No- 
a | can tell what has passed in the grotto—wheth- 
er the Arabs, stifled by the smoke, resigned them- 
selves to death with the stoicism they glory in, or 
their leaders and the fanatic Marabouts opposed their 
leaving the cavern. Be this as it may, the drama has 
been ee | horrible, and never was more barbarous 
bravery displayed at Saguntum and Numantia. The 
dead bodies amounted to between eight hundred and 
a thousand! The colonel could not believe our re- 
port, and sent other soldiers to count the dead. About 
600 were drawn out of the grotto, not including all 
those heaped over one another, and the infants at the 
breast, who were most all concealed in their moth- 
ers’ clothes.’ 





Generous.—Henry Smith, known as ‘The Razor 
Strap Man,’—now in Boston, has sent $20 to New- 
a for the benefit of the sufferers by the late 
re. 


Melancholy.—Three children were killed in Stew- 
artson, N. C. on the 15th inst. They were playing 
near a tree in the school yard, when a thunder-storm 
came on, and the fluid descended the tree and killed 
three of them on the spot. 


Mexico —Gen. Almonte, late Mexican minister at 
Washington, has been appointed Secretary of War of 
the Republic of Mexico. 


$2,500,000, the whole capital stock of the North- 
= Railroad, is subscribed in Boston and New-Hamp- 
shire. 


The experiments in growing American cotton in 
India are entirely successful, particularly in the neigh- 
borhood of Hiderbad. 


David Sears, Esq. of Boston, has given $5000 to 
the Cambridge Observatory. 


The Providence Journal announces the death of 
Thomas B. Fenner, Cashier of the Blackstone Canal 
pe ec Mr. Fenner has filled a number of important 


John Peterson, lately returned from sea, was mur- 

dered by being knocked down in Commercial street, 

Boston, a short time since, and robbed of a small sum 

= money. The perpetrator of the crime is not 
wn. 


Green, the Reformed Gambler, is lecturing at 
Cleveland, QO. In aspeech ata Temperance meeti g 
he gave the follo answer to one who asked him 
where he received his education: ‘ Born a Buckeye 
ry cat scones oosier. beset yen in Cincinnati il studi- 

dal ing for 12 years on issis- 
sippi, and graduated in Texas! : 

















t are a me 
The fare from New-York, via. Whitehall and St. 
John’s, to Montreal, is only $2, if you leave New- 
York on Tuesday, or Thursday evenings. From Troy 
to St. John's, Lower vee near 220 miles, is 
37 1-2 cents. 


A Mineral water Manufacturer, of Philadelphia, 
makes and sends off twelve hundred dozens of bottles 
perday. He supplies sixteen hundred public houses, 
and employs 100 men constantly. 











NOTICE. 

The celebration of West India Emancipation, no- 
tified at Westminster, will be postponed til Tuesday, 
the 26th of August. 

{n behalf of the Board of Managers : 
J. T. EVERETT. 





PLACE WANTED. 

Wanted, a good place for a fine little colored boy, 
about ten years old. He is healthy, strong, and very 
bright, and will do excellently well if he falls into 
the proper hands. Apply at 25 Cornhill. 





A smart, intelligent colored man is anxious to 
obtain.a situation as a waiter in a hotel or gentle- 
man's family. He is well qualified for such a situa- 
tion. Apply at 25, Cornhill. 





EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA A. 8. SOCIETY. 


The members and friends of this Society are noti- 
fied that its Ninth Annual Meeting will be held on 
Monday, the Ith of August, at Old Kennett Meet- 
ing-house, in Chester county. | ‘ 

t is expected that this meeting will be one of deep 
interest, both to the friends and the opponents of the 
anti-slavery cause. To the former, especially such 
as are embraced in the Pennsylvania A. 8. Society, it 
will be particularly inperertings from the questions 
that will be brought before it for discussion and set- 
tlement. It is well known to all that there are cer- 
tain questions, vital to the existence of the Society 
and the interests of the cause, on which the abolition- 
ists of Eastern Pennsylvania have for some time been 
divided ; these it is intended to submit to the meet- 
ing, for a full and fair discussion, and a definitive 
decision ; so that hereafter, without distraction or in- 
tecnal division, the Society may devote its whole en- 
ergies to the direct promotion of the common cause. 

The debates to which these questions will necessari- 
ly give rise, will not only interest the members of the 
Society, but, by the facts and arguments bearing upon 
the general subject which they will naturally elicit, 
will,we trust, be the means of converting to our princi- 
ples many who now stand entirely aloof from the an- 
ti-slavery enterprise. Other questions, besides, of 
common interest to all, will receive a due share of 
the Society's attention: particularly that relating to 
the propriety of abolitionists continuing in fellowship 
with the existing pro-slavery and popular religious 
organizations of the day. 

i addition toa etre. f attendance of the best speak- 
ers we have in Pennsylvania, others from abroad— 
among whom may be mentioned Wm. Lloyd Garrison 
and Wendell Phillips—will be present to take part 
with us in our proceedings. ‘ 

By order of the Executive Committee, 

FE. M. DAVIS, Chairman. 

Hawortu Wertneracp, Secretary. 











ACCOUNT OF RECEIPTS 


Into the Treasury of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 

Society, from 23d June to July 20, 1845. 
From Rev. John Pierpont, 

« H. W. Williams, collections at Conven- 

tion, 186 51 

“ Uxbridge A. 8. Fair, by Gilbert Capron, 50 00 

« A friend in Norfolk county, by H. W. W. 25 00 

“ Miss S.8.Cabot, ~- 1 00 

S. PHILBRICK, Treasurer. 


$3 00 





MARRIED—In Watertown, Mass. y. the Rev. 
Leonard P. Frost, Andrew M. Quimby, Esq. of Dra- 
cutt, Mass. P. M. Littleton, N. H. to Miss Elizabeth 
S. Frost, late Preceptress of the Waterford Academy, 
Pa. 

In this city, 5th inst., by Rev. J. T. Raymond, M:. 
George T. Sewell to Miss Anne Foller. 





DIED—In East Abington, July 19th, Micah Pool, 
Esq. aged 73. He was one who early espoused the 
anti-slavery cause, and has taken a lively interest in 
that and the other reforms of the day. His loss is 
very deeply felt in the community where he was 
known. All feel that humanity has lost one of its 
best friends. 
LS 

BOOKS, 


rs sale by BELA MARSH, No. 25 Corn- 

hill : 

History of the Trial of Miss Delia A. Webster, writ- 
ten by herself; ee 

The Stranger in Lowell, by Whittier ; 

Narrative of the sufferings of Lewis Clarke, dicta- 
ted by himself; : 

Fowler's new work, Love and Parentage, applied to 
the improvement of Offspring; together with all 
the other works by the same author. 

Bentham on Legisiation, in two vols. 

Theory of Morals by Richard Hildreth. Price re- 
duced ; 

Mrs. Child’s Letters from New-York ; do. Flowers 
for Children ; 

Theodore Parker's Sermons and other publications ; 

The Family Doctor, with an Appendix containing 
100 valuable Recipes ; 

The Bustle ; a Philosophical and Moral Poem ; 

Kiss for a Blow, by Henry C. Wright; 

Water Cure Journal, and the various Books on the 
Water Cure ; 

Dr. Graham’s Works,. and Dr. Alcott’s Works. 

The Nubian Slave, by C_C. Greene. 

The Fugitive’s Song, and the various other Songs by 
the Hutchinsons ; 

Public Worship, by Chas. K. Whipple; also the 
Views of Asetbichoy Whately, of Dublin, on the 
Sabbath Question ; 

History of the Devil, by the author of Robinson Cru- 


soe. 
The Physiologist, by Eugene Beclard, M.D. ; 
Dodd's Lectures on Mesmerism ; 
Titles of Jesus, and Capital Punishment, by Chas. 
Spear ; 
Emerson's Essays, 2d series. 
August 8 tf 


NEW-ENGLAND 


TRUSS MANUFACTORY. 


HE subscriber continues to manufacture Trusses 
of every description, at his residence at the old 
stand, opposite 264, No. 305 Washington-street, Bos- 
ton, entrance in Temple Avenue, up stairs. All in- 
dividuals can see him alone, at any time, at the above 
lace. 
: Having had twenty years’ experience, he has afford- 
ed relief to three thousand persons for the last five 
ears. All may be assured of relief, who call and try 
ell of his manufacture. He is now confident he 
can give every individual relief who may call on 
him. 
i> The public are cautioned against the many 
quacks, who promise what they cannot perform. 
Having worn the different kinds of Trusses, more 
or less, that have been offered to the public for the last 
twenty years, from different patent manufactories, 
and now continues to wear those of his own manu- 
facture, he is now able to decide, after examining the 
rupture, what sort of Truss is best to adapt to all the 
cases that occur; and he has on hand as Trus- 
ses, and will furnish any kind of Truss tcan be 
had elsewhere. 

J. F. F. manefactures as many as twenty dif- 
ferent kinds of Trusses, among which are ‘all the 
different kinds similar to those the late Mr. John 
Beach of this city formerly made, and all others ad- 
vertised in Boston, together with the patent elastic 
spring Truss, with spring pads. ‘Trusses without steel 
springs—these give relief in all cases of rupture, and 
a large portion produce a perfect cure. They can be 
worn day and night. Improved hinge and pivot 
Truss; umbilical and spring Trusses, made in four 
different ways ; Trusses with ball and socket joints ; 
Trusses for Prolapsus Ani, by wearing which persons 
troubled with a descent of the rectum can ride on 
horse-back with perfect ease and safety. Mr. Foster 
also makes Trusses for Prolapsus Uteri, which have 
answered in cases where pessaries have failed. Sus- 
pensory Trusses, Knee Caps and Back Board are al- 
ways kepton hand. As a matter of convenience and 
not of speculation, the undersigned will keep on hand 
the following kinds from other manufactories, which 
they can have if his does not suit them :—Dr. Hall's; 
Read's Spiral Truss; Ruanell’s do; Salmon’s ball 
and socket; Sherman's patent; French do; Marsh’s 
Improved Truss; Bateman’s do, double and single ; 
also Trusses of all sizes, for children. 

Any kind of Trusses repaired at short notice, and 
made as as when new. 





ita ies, wishing for any of these instruments, 
will be waited upon by Mrs. Foster, at the above 
place. Mrs. F. has been engaged in the above busi- 
ness for ten years. 

He likewise informs individuals he will not make 
their complaints known to any one, except when he 
is permitted to refer to them—it being a misfortune, 
and young persons do not want their cases known. 

JAMES FREDERICK FOSTER. 

Boston, June 13, 1845. iseptf 
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POETRY. 


For the Liberator. 
ON THE ANNEXATION OF TEXAS—A LA- 
MENT. 
Lament, lament for thy native land, 
Oh! my sad soni !—Let thy sighs ascend— 
Taught of Heaven to understand 
How wide the ruin to whieh we tend !— 
They have done the deed—they have sealed our fate! 
The glory, the crown, has departed quite ; 
And the palmy growth of our free estate 
Has sunk beneath Oppression’s blight ! 
Texas, the spot where tyrants dwell— 
Where the slave must know an unending doom— 
Where nature is heaven, and man jis hel]— 
And demons revel on Eden’s bloom— 





Where the slave-driver s lash awakens the cries 

That fill the balmy and fragrant air, 
And amidst God's love and beauty arise 

The unpitied groanings of man’s despair ; 
Texas, the home of the riotous white, 

Where the soul of the slave unto death is vexed, 
Is now, through the Southron’s evil might, 

To my own, my fatherland annexed !— 
The * Vale of Decision, O may it prove ! 

‘ Multitudes, multitudes there may there be,’ 
And Jehovah awaken in vengeful love, 

And that be the field of His victory. 
‘ Even so, Lord Jesus! Amen! Amen! 

Just where Oppression hath done her worst, 
In the hour of her triumph and feast, O then 

Let the vengeful thunders upon her burst ! ‘ 
Let fier towers fall, though thousands rally ; 

Let the cleansing storm of wrath be poured, 
Until through the depths of that fertile valley, 

Is Freedom, and * Holiness unto the Lord.’ 

8. L. L. 





From Zion's Herald and Wesleyan Journal. 
TAKE OFF THE CHAINS! 

DEIACATED TO THE SOUTH. 

Take off the chains! 

Are they not men whom ye have bound ? 


take off the chains! 


Whose warm blood drips along your plains, 
And sinks like water in the ground ? 

Take off the chains! and let them stand 
Erect and manly, blest and free ; 

And then upon this guilty land, 
The smile of heaven again shall be! 


Take off the chains! take off the chains ! 
What though they're weak, and ye are strong ? 
An upright, generous heart disdains 


To make the helple ss suffer wrong ! 





Off with them, then, and raise the ery 
Of joy along this Western shore,— | 

With Truth’s glad banner streaming high,— 
That man shall be enslaved no more ! 

Take off the chains! take off the chains! 
Color no more regard as crime ! 


in God's name! whose will ordains 


| 
| 
Up! 


Freedom to every man and clime! 
Oppression and injustice scorn, 

The fruits of power, and Just, and pride— 
Are they not brethren—equal born ? 


For them hath not a Saviour died ? | 


Take off the chains! take off the chains ! 
Like honest men, with noble zea! : 
Resign your gold, oppression’s gains, 
At fearful cost of others’ weal! 
Upraise them from the dust, to share 
The benefits of liberty, 
Free as the winds, the sweeping air, 
As God designed that they should be. 


Take off the chains! take off the chains! 


The form—the soul which it contains— 
In pain and utter dismalness ! 

’ and have 

Full credit for the righteous deed, 


* Let the oppressed go free 
And warmest thanks your hearts can crave, 
From grateful millions ye have freed ! 


Take off the chains! take off the chains! 
And ye shall win a just reward! 
Perchance forgiveness for the stains 
Gained by injustice, mammon, fraud ! 
Can it be well, can it be wise, 
In them who must account to God, 
To fetter heirs of paradise, 
The purchased with a Saviour’s blood ? 


Take off the chains! ‘take off the chains! 
This, honor, peace and love demand; 
Religion, from her sacred fanes, 
The just behest sends o'er the land :— 
Take off the chains! the eagle eyes 
Of all the world are watching us! 
Up! to the rescue, Christians! Rise, 
And rend yourselves of Slavery’s curse ! 


Dedham, Mass Puaros. 





From the Christian Citizen. 
SLAVERY, 
DERS. 


Oh, God! unseal my ears, unclose my eyes, 


The depth of this sad mystery to see, 
Why on earth's soil Thy trodden creature lies, 
Toiling and suffering for the proud and free, 
In helpless, hopeless, hard enptivity ? 
A soul, that with Immortal Being links, 
Crushed, in its poor frame’s abject misery ! 
Or, happiest, happy like the worm that shrinks 
Beneath the passer'’s foot, and hides in earth and} 
sinks ! 


Father! Thou Just and Good! and can it be 

One heart should read Thy Gospel so amiss, 
That, of Thy holy Will in mockery, 

A pass-word from its page is asked for Tuts? 

Blind, and in love with dark unrighteousness, 
Sophists !—-to God and man alike untrue, 

O’er whom good angels weep !—can ye be His, 
Who make His truth a lie ?>—Yet e’en for you 


} 

| 

It is unmanly to depress | 
4 | 

| 

i 


| that ‘instruction’ been wrong! The martyrs have 


| 
| 
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WORSHIP-THE SANCTUARY. vail, which will compel these religionists to change | ¥ 
their course, and give their influence on the side of 


Coxosss, ( Co., N.Y.) 
7th mo. 56th, , 
Friesp Garnisox - rs es 
Some years since, some of the members of the 
Baptist Church at Colosse sent me a tract published | 


by the American Tract Society, and { wrote the fol-| 


lowing answer to it. Several persons have been 
anxious to obtain a copy of it. Should it suit your 
convenience, please to publish it in the Liberator, 
and oblige yours respectfully, 

ALFRED WELLS. 


To tue Ixuanitants or Conosse: 

Dean Friexps ann Netonsors—{ thank you 
for being so kind as to leave a tract at my house, and 
wish to say a word to you respecting the tract No. 
2230, and called the sanctuary. 

On the first page is represented a splendid place of 
worship, with nine elegant columns in front to sup- 
porta porch, and with nearly twenty turrets or or- 
naments on the top, with steeple and bell. Such ed- 
ifices cost in the city from fifty to one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and the gingerbread work alone of some 
costs twenty thousand. St. Paul’s in London cost 
one million sterling and upwards, and must have 
been equal to the price of clearing some hundreds of 
thousands of acres of land. But I will proceed to an 
examination of the tract itself. 

The writer calls this building the Sanctuary. In 
the Jewish dispensation, they had an outward sanc- 
tuary; but in the Christian dispensation, there is no 
outward sanctuary, but the true sanctuary is in us, 
which the Lord pitched, and not man. (See Heb. viii. 
2.) Those therefore who will have it that the sanc- 
tuary is outward; may turn Jews, Turks, Hindoos, or 
Mahomedans, but Christians in that they cannot be. 

Ist. The writer says this is the place where God's 
honor dwelleth. This, according to the Bible, is not | 
true, for it is said in Acts vii. 48, ‘He dwelleth not 
in temples made with hands,’ but of the wicked it is 
said, * they rejoice in the works of their own hands.’ 

2d. He says, this isa place of united prayer. This 
is not true ; the prayers are generally made by the 
priest. It is only afew weeks ago that I was pulled 
out of their sanctuary (so called) at Oswego, for at 
other reason in the world, except that I attempted to | 
pray with them; and by the direction of the priest 
himself, the deacon pulled me out. 

3d. He says, ‘ this is the radiant point of sanctify- 
ing truth.’ This is nottrue. Toact radiantly means 
to emit rays, and we know that the wood and mortar 
of the building emit no rays at all. Christ is the ra- 
diant point; from Him we have light and life, and 
his kingdom is within us. 





4th. He says, the instruction of the sanctuary 
forms public sentiment. True; but how often has 


been put to death in Jewish, Pagan and Christian 
countries, and have been tortured through the influ- 
ence of their sanctuaries. We may with safety 
predict, that if Aferica ever loses its liberties, it 
will be for wantofa sufficiency of free meetings, and 
through the influence of their sanctuaries. These | 
are the two powers that lead us to liberty or slavery. 

These may be considered as the primary causes, and | 
the press, schools, courts of law, &c. are but as so 

many secondary causes. 

Sth. The writer says, ‘ it sustains all the other civ- 
ilized and healthful institutions.’ 





This surely is not 
true, for in those countries where they have the 
greatest regard for splendid places of worship, the 
liberty of the press, trial by jury, right of suffrage, 
and general education, are almost entirely destroyed. 
Witness Italy, Spain, and South America. In the 
latter place, it is said to be common for a murderer 
to run and put his finger in the key hole of their | 
sanctuary, and claim protection. 

The writer says, that with the ‘ sanctuary’ and its 
‘bell’ and ‘creed’ are identified the ministry of re- 
conciliation. Pray, did the apostles know any thing 
about a written creed, or have bells, and were they 
not ministers of reeoncilation ? Of the outward tem- 
ple, Christ told the jews that they had made it a den 
of thieves. 





He says, those who do not support the temple have 
So much the better; a fine 
attire has ruined millions, but few have been in- 
jured by a plain attire. 

6th. He says that the outward ‘sanctuary’ is 
favorable to revivals of religion. 


a ‘coarseness of attire.’ 


This is not true. 
Splendid places of worship have suppressed religious 
liberty very generally, and without liberty, religion 
cannot flourish. In some countries, it is common to 
go to the sanctuary in the morning, to the horse race 
in the afternoon, and to the house of ill fame at 
night; and it has become a common proverb, the 
nearer the temple, the farther from God. In Protest- 
ant countries, I should hope things had not gone so 
far, but the same causes will have a tendency, under 
the same auspicious circumstances, to produce effects 
somewhat similar. In the parish in which I was born 


AND ITS SCRIPTURE DEFEN-| in England, they havea splendid sanctuary (so called) 


and in my memory had two priests, the one as intem- 
perate and the other as profane as any in the parish, 
perhaps. In this country, splendid places of worship 
have fostered pride in a wonderful degree. The 
church of Rome could not have become so corrupt 
without her superb temples—nor the church of Eng- 





land so debased without her costly sanctuaries. [ 
dare appeal to every itinerant preacher to say if he 
has not found in secluded hamlets (it is generally the 
case) that people are more friendly and tender than 
where splendid places of worship are erected. 

On the cover of this tract it is asserted that our 
Creator died. if God died, who supported the heav- 
ens and the earth? The Bible speaks of him as the 





ever living God. 

The writer says that the sabbath is supported by 
the sanctuary. [ shall not dispute whether the sab- 
bath is beneficial or not, but simply say its general 
observance is supported by law—the same power that 


Mercy, perchance, shall plead—‘ they know not what | supports the tithes in England, the knout in Russia, 


they do!’ 
Salem, N. J A. W. M. 





From the Baltimore Saturday Visiter. 
SONNET TO AUGUST. 

With lingering kiss, the drowsy Lord of Light, 
Like Antony, when to th’ Egyptian Queen 
He bade farewell, hangs on the cheek of Night 
Within her chamber of the deep! I ween, 
He'll hasten thither too at evening hour, 
Leaving grey Twilight as his deputy, 
To keep awake the eyes of every flower 
That weeps the Day's decline so soon to see! 
Or is't that Sol at this young Bacchus’ birth, 
Drinks of the juicy grape, and ebriate 
Hurries to Tethys’ watery couch from Earth 
To hide himself ?—he rises now so late, 
With face all flushed, that e’en cold Dian’s orb 
Seems something of the red grape to absorb ! 





From the New Bedford Mercury. 
A PARODY 

A life on the ccean ware ' 
A home on the rolling deep! 

* Fried ratlines’ three timesa day, 
And a leaky old berth for sleep, 

Where the grey-beard cockroach roams, 
On kindly thoughts intent ; 

And the raving bed-bug comes 
The way that the cockroach went ! 


A life on the ocean wave ! 
A home on the rolling deep! 
Where Jack can devour ‘salt junk,’ 
And the dainties the skippers can keep 
Wet jackets night and day, 
A visit from the fleas at night; 
The hundred and nineteenth day, 
A gale—and the breakers in sight! 


| and the inquisition formerly in Spain. Christianity, 
| in all its branches, is ‘to persuade men,’ and to enact 
| laws in any manner to support religion, is the same 
| as to say that it requires force to support it. Its great 
| excellence is, that it requires no force, while every 
| religion but the true one does; and so far as 

we resort to force to support it, we debase it to the 
| level of the Turkish, Hindoo and Mahomedan re- 
| ligions. Religion is too delicate a plant to be culti- 
vated by the rade hand of the civil power. It flour- 
ishes best where it is most left to itself. 

{ am your obliged friend, 
ALFRED WELLS. 


CHRISTIAN NON-REBSISTANCE. 

Adin Ballou of Hopedale Community, and Presi- 
dent of the New England Non-Resistance Society, 
delivered three discourses in Pawtucket, on Sunday, 
20th ult. He was invited to Pawtucket by the pastor 
of the Free- Will Baptist Church, and delivered morn- 
ing and afternoon discourses in that meeting-house, 
and a third discourse in the Universalist chapel in 
that place. The meetings were well attended. In 
the afternoon, an agent (Mr. Brewster) of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society was present, and made a few re- 
marks at the close; and Mr. Bacheilor, the pastor, 
spoke warmly and decidedly in approbation of our 
friend Ballou’s labors. The meeting at 51-2 o’- 
clock, in the Universalist chapel, was attended by an 
increased number of hearers, and the pastor (Mr. Da- 
mon) appeared to te much pleased with the dis- 
course. Not being particularly acquainted in Paw- 
tucket, I made some inquiry as to the religious pro- 
fession of the persons composing the congregation at 
the third service, and was informed that there were 
few or none of them Orthodox Congregationalists, 
while there were quite a number of all other sects. 











Few or none of this class of religionists take any in- 


the vital reforms of the age. I trast, it. 
ways be so. A public sentiment will ere long pre-| | 











terest in this and the anti-slavery movement, two of! 





humanity, truth and righteousness. A movel earth.) 
quake is now rambling about their ears, and if the | _ 
persist in their course, in support of killing and hang- 


ng, of oppression and wrong, and will not follow the 


Master they profess to serve, their denomination will 
sink, and become lost to the world. It seems to me, 
that among the professors of this denomination, there 
is very little of primitive Christianity ; in some in- 
stances, it appears to me there is no faith in God or 
his son Jesus Christ; and they are far gone in prac- 
tical atheism. 
ter practice will show itself soon among them. 1 
have also recently visited that peaceful valley, Hope- 
dale, in Milford, Mass., and rejoice that I have had 
the opportunity, for the third time since the lecation 
of the community, to spend some little time in the so- 
ciety of these firm and consistent Christian friends. 
The place is much improved, and | doubt not of their 
success, © 


I hope I am mistaken, and that a bet- 


; 8S. W. W. 
Providence, July 25. 


MISCELLANY. 


From the Suffolk (Eng.) Chronicle. 
AN EPISTLE TO A PHONOGRAPHIC FRIEND; 
OR A FEW WORDS ON PHONOGRAPHY., 


A thing of sound (not fury,) 
Signifying nothing. 
When I am weary of my mother tongue, 
In which I learned to read and spell when young ; 
Or speak and write, and am not understood, 
As heretofore, by my own flesh and blood : 
When Chaucer's Tales, and Spenser's Fairy Lay, 
As worn-out legends, shall have pass’d away ; 





| When universal Shakspear’s page profound 


Shall be a thing to criticise by sound ; 

And Milton's song, caught from a higher sphere, 
Heth lost its music to my palsied ear : 

When they who, by new crotchets unbeguil'd, 

Drank from the well of English undefil'd, 

Bards, Statesmen, Orators, and grave Divines, 
Whose memories live in their immortal lines; 

When ruse, by some new-fangled strange conceit, | 
Shall, with their works, be counted obsolete, 
Then, not before, I may for truth receive 

All modern babblers ask me to believe ! 


Nor can I look upon as more inviting, 

The novel characters you give for writing : 

I’m child enough, and hope such long te be, 

To have a liking for my A, B, C; 

And to our antiquated Alphabet 

Owe a long-standing and long-cherished debt. 
Its old familiar aspect, to mine eye, 

No hieroglyphic symbols can supply ; 

Scrawls, scratches, dashes, spider-legs and lines, 
To me are unintelligible signs ; 

Upright or sloping, this or that way leaning, 
They speak no language, and convey no meaning. 


But the New System saves much time. Indeed! 
Must we then write, read, spell, by rail-road speed ? 
‘Tis bad enough, whene’er we go abroad, 

That fire and smoke must urge us on our road, 
And, for the music of the birds and spheres, 

To have that horrid whistle din our ears : 

Must we not ride alone, as if we flew, 

But the same haste adopt in all we do? 

* More haste,worse speed’ —the proverb still holds true! 
| wish that Pitman, Reid, and all their crew, 

Or better taste, or better manners knew : 

To one accustomed to the olden lore, 

Their boasted System is a dreadful bore, 

Though trumpeted, with empty acclamation, 

A Reanine, Writing, Printing Rerormatios ! 
Misses and masters in six lessons taught 

What a life’s labor to our fathers brought ; 

Can write in short-hand, or like parrots speak, 
Chaldee or Coptic, Sanscrit, Hebrew, Greek ; 
But the sum total of this parrot lore 

Appeals to sight and sound, and little more. 


Alas! for honest, credulous John Bull! 
Of every novelty the veriest gull! 

His sconce he yields to the Phrenologist ; 
His faitif and feelings to the Mesmerist ; 
His constitution to the puffing Quack ; 


To bubbles—e'en the coat ap08 his back ; 
And last, not least, true to His character, 


To read, write, spell, pronounce, needs a Phonogra- 


pher. BERNARD BARTON. 


A LETTER TO BERNARD BARTON, 
On the Writing and Printing Reformation, in reply 
to his ‘ Epistle to a Phonographic Friend ? 
ISAAC PITMAN TO BERNARD BARTON. 
Did I possess ‘ the gift divine’ of clothing my ideas 
in the language of poesy—of charming the ear by 
melodious pbumbers, while attempting to enforce 
the claims of truth—had I even the ability to pen 
plain prose which poets would not scorn—I should 
feel less reluctance than I do in entering upon what 
appears to be my duty, namely, to show the unrea- 
sonable natufe of the objections which have been 
advanced by you against the new and important 
arts of writing and printing by sound. If, to 


‘ Pity. the sorrows of a poor old man,’ 
is the dictate of humanity, surely it is not less so to 
Pity the sorrows of a dear young child, 


to whom the spelling-book is the only dreadful ob- 
ject in the school-room; and that, because it is a 
tissue of literal falehoods, and the child feels that he 
was not made to learn untruths. Arithmetic, draw- 
ing, music, geography, and all the arts and sciences, 
are to him so many sources of delight, because they 
are based upon the immutable principles of truth, 
for the reception of which the human mind was 
formed; but this dearly-cherished ‘orthography’ 
contains not a single truth that is not itself liable to 
suspicion, on account of the innumerable falses 
which prevail in the system, betwee which and the 
few truths that are to be found, the child can see 
no difference whatever. If he is taught that the letters 
1, o, are to be used for the word To (too) he ought 
to suspect he is making a mistake when he calls 
$, 0, 80, Which, according to the precedent of to (T00,) 
ought to be called soo. Yes, the evil which Pho- 
nography and Phonotypy are calculated to remove, 
is the only one which necessarily causes the tear of 
grief to dim the cherub face of infancy. 

In the same No. of the Suffolk Chronicle (May 
17, _— that contains your ‘ Epistle, is afull Re- 
vort of the Addresses delivered at the Phonographic 
Soiree held in Ipswich a few days previously, to 
which I respectfully beg to direct your attention, 
and, if the plain matters of fact there presented do 
not induce in your mind a conviction that some 
change in our A B C is necessary, I shall no longer 
think,—as I have thought and like to think,—that 
poets necessarily have a clearer sight and a fuller 
enjoyment of the Good and the True, than other 
men, 

But, what are the fancied evils of Phonotypy ? It 
is feared that it will consign the bards of past ages 
to the tomb of oblivion—that in phonotyping their 
works we shall destroy them. hat! Are the 
ets high conceptions inevitably and eternally linked 
to any particular orthography that may happen to 
prevail in his day ? Does not the very soul of Ho- 
mer live in us, as it were, while we peruse his pages, 
while we have translated not merely the spelling, 
but the very words themselves? Will Milton’s song 
cease to enrapture when written and printed as 
well educated Englishmen pronounce it? Will 
Shakspeare cease to delight, except he shall forever 
remain enshrouded in a spelling that defies the 
acutest intellect to understand or remember? The 
idea is too preposterous to be seriously entertained, 
and I dismiss it with the remark, that when the 
Word of God (or such parts of it as may be con- 
sidered more useful at the commencement of 
the Printing Reform to put in phonetic dress 
is done in Phonotypy—Milton, as the first an 
best of our national bards, will receive the hon- 
or which is his due, that of being the first 
Writer who will be rescued from the unsafe tenure 
of the old orthography. The subject is a serious 
one, in whatever light it may be viewed. Suppose 
that what has happened to an individual should 
happen to the English nation, and to all who know 
our written language—that the pages of the national 
book of memory should be obliterated ; what would 
be the consequences? Only this—that every Eng- 
lish book now in existence would be lost to the 
world!!! The English language is unwritten, 
and never can be written except ak Phonetic 
principle. The assertion that our literature is not 
now perfectly secure, will be received with hesita- 
tion by some, and with a smile of incredulity by 
others; yet nothing is more true. If all English- 
men were by some not inconceivable calamity de- 
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prived of the faculty of memory, with respect t, 
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VOLUME XV. NO. Xxxi- 





DEFERRED SUMMARY. 
T. Horren, the venerable Quaker | 
ar to our citizens, was assaulted in the 


in the eau assau st po 
blow in the face froma female, well dress. |” 
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might with as much propriety be used for another, at such a rude salutation from one of the gentler 
word sex, saying, ‘I believe I'll not turn the other cheek, 
i Fear that even that would not satisfy thee.’ 
tleman coming «along at this moment, 
compare them with she left quaker, and immediately attacked him. 
And how will they ‘bless the memories’ | This man, having no faith in the doctrine of non- 
re resistance, was ut to return blow for blow, but 

was dissuaded from doing so by the ornest remon- 
uaker, who thought the 
This opinion 
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ion 
dread the idea of writing 
but one branch of the Reform; it is the 
Phonetic fe of writing for which we contend. 
is for those who like expedition, 


alluded to, but by the scarcely less surprising fact 
that she spoke not a word!—N. Y. Tribune. 


William Stewart, who in 1838, was sentenced for 
eighteen years to the Maryland Penitentiary for the 
murder of his father, died 'ast Saturday of consumn- 
tion. A few days since, he sent for the Rev. Dr. 
Wyatt, to whom he made a profession of religion, 
and who administered to him the sacrament. Before 
partaking of this holy ordi he declared himself 
not to have been guilty of the crime charged against 
him. Two or three evenings before his death, and 
when it was supposed he would not survive through 
the night, he said to one of the Deputy Wardens— 
+1 am gomg to meet my God, but I wish you to dis- 
tinctly understand that I had no hand or participa- 
tion in the murder of my father, nor do 1 know who 
perpetrated the deed.’ 


Hluminated Shot.—Lieutenant O'Reilly, R. N., 
Hornsea, has succeeded in illuminating a shot used 
in Capt. Mansby’s apparatus, by means of which a 
communication in cases of shipwreck can be effected 
in the darkest nights with the greatest certainty. A 
fuse is fitted to the shot, and, when discharged, af- 
fords a splendid light, capable of withstanding the 
powerof water. Objects within its range become 
distinctly visible, whereby the projector is enabled to 


see the direction of his aim, and the people on board | 


g 





peat ofa similar —_ are introduced for the sounds 
hitherto unexpressed in our language. 
With the hope that you will ere long sing in 
raise of Truth, if not of Brevity also, in the use of 
etters, 
I respectfully bid you 


Ipswich, 17th May, 1845. 


FAREWELL, 





‘OUR COUNTRY, RIGHT OR WRONG.’ 


The Vew Orleans Bee, a journal which always 
propounds its own opinions with dignity, and treats 
those of others with fairness, in the course of a 
mainly just and pertinent rebuke of the Loco-Foco 
hurrah about Oregon, says : 

*Whenever the United States determine on war, 
the course of her people is a simple one. They will 


not pause to enquire into the right and wrong, the | gistinguish the light, which is attnched to the projec- 
pros and cons of the quarrel, but will, with one ac- tile sould +t pass over any part of the rigging or 
cord, rally around the standard of their country | vards aloft. 

With few and inconsiderable exceptions, we are per- | 

suaded that this is the universal sentiment of the | Bequests of the late Daniel Waldo, of Worcester, 
American people.’ Mass.—The annexed is a more fall account of these 

We differ from the Bee with reluctance, but) bequests than we have before met with :— 
though it is possible the ‘universal sentiment’ is | Massachusetts Gené®al Hospital, $40,000 ; Ameri- 
correctly indicated by that paper, we cannot doubt! can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
that it is a mistaken, criminal, God-defying senti- | $40,000; Domestic Missions, $10,000; Colonization 
ment. ‘THou sHaLT NOT KILL, is a command | Society, $10,000 Bible Society, $10,000 ; Seamen's 
$s 


: . s. 1 Fri Society in B &6,000 ; Seamen's Friends 
which we cannot find any good authority for dis- | Friends Society in Boston, 6,000 ; Se 

FR gpa ap , | Society in New-York, $6,000 ; American Tract So- 
obeying; but if we are to be made partners in the | 3,000: ional hbedetien'@ ‘ety, $6,000 ; 


orphan manufacture at all, we insist that there shall | Se*Y + 
wy right on our side. To sink ships, burn towns, | pes Welaal Bests ORONO, Leicemes| 
sd bcher human beings witout euking whether esdem, $6,000; Primm Discipline Sc 6,000; 
: slit | Worcester Horticultural Society, $3,000 ; Congrega- 
dare not. That is the elder law, and He the more | tional Church in Worcester, $10,000. Total, $171,000. 
authoritative Lawgiver, who thunders ever in our} : 
ears, ‘ THou SHALT NOT KILL. —W™. Y. Tribune. i Mr. O Connell asserts that there are at the present 
| moment four millions and a half of paupers in his 
CEES te eid CR country ; if true, an astounding, and, as regards the | 
TOM MARSHALL AND GEN. JACKSON. British government, a disgraceful confession. With 
We have announced, says the Louisville Jour- | such combustible materials, it is useless to expect per- 
nal, that the Hon. 'T. F. Marshall has been selected | manent Sey ne safety for cad ves wr a mili- 
by the Locofocos to deliver an oration upon Gen. | cat ee 2 agi ae eagsthe : pervs. o2u-2e! hues 
Jackson at Lexington. Tom can make a fine | tah Aigtocione Sarg ae 5: hs seqeey Woe me 
speech upon the subject, but we very much doubt y B- 
whether, in a portraiture of the old hero’s charac- | Explosion.—Two drunken men at Rome, N. Y. a 
ter, he can give any thing more forcible than what | few days since, loaded an old bomb shell and set fire 
he gave a few years ago. We will furnish him) to it, when it exploded. The man who touched it off 
with what he then said, so that, if he choose, he | had his face and arm much wounded. A boy named 
can incorporate it into his Lexington discourse : | Clark was severely wounded, but not fatally ; anoth- 
‘He has never been, through life, without an an-| eT, named Ofield, was strack in the abdomen, and, on 
tagonist, and he has always been victorious, His Saturday morning, was thought to be dying. 
horses always won when he was a racer. He had 


. . A Runaway Match.—The Norfolk Herald gives an 
a contest with Dickinson, and killed him. He had soobontof, heciientiet ofa Norther ait, lady's 


a fracas with the Bentons, and cleared them out. | waiting maid in one of their hotels, with a likely mu- 
He used up Packenham and the British army at  Jatto fellow, a favorite servant in the same house.— 
New-Orleans, those veterans who had gone through ; The thing was adroitly managed. The young woman 
the war of the Peninsula without meeting an adver- ; entered her name on board the steamboat as Miss 
sary who could withstand them fora moment. He | and servant; and so passed to Baltimore, and thence 
hung Arbuthnot and Ambrister, and bullied the to Philadelphia, and so on North; the colored gen- 
Senate when called to account for it. He beat! tleman acting the part of servant all the way, with 
John Quincy Adams in the race for the Presidency, | the supposed understanding that he should be a Bene- 











fod eco scribers, authors, and the sole’n.)): 
Pm ae Phonotypic works i ylithenet 








and crushed the ‘monster bank’ under the heel of| 4ict when he reached the land of freedom. 

Lis military boot. For the many injuries he has} Great Haul.—We learn that Holmes & Co., at 
done the country, it would seem that some retribu-| Manomet ponds, who were seining for menhaden on 
tion were due in the next world, if not in this. But | Thursday afternoon last, in drawing their sein, found 
even there the hero has proved too hard for his en- | they had enclosed about a hundred barrels (as esti- 
emy ; for he has turned Presbyterian, and cheated | mated) of mackerel. Barrels and salt were sent for 
the devil himself.’ F | from town yesterday morning, for the purpose of 
| packing them. Ata recent haul, it is said they en- 
| closed about 700 codfish and 300 bass.— Plymouth 


Memorial. 





From the Hartford Christian Freeman. 


rip fey Mee sagt Sec | Hypocrisy.—Mr. Ritchie, editor of the Washington 
A colored man, calling his name JAS. THOMP- | Union, continues to keep his paper in mourning for 
SON, and claiming to have been formerly the slave | the death of Gen. Jackson,—a very silly thing, any 
of one Richard Thompson, Lynchburg, Va., has! way ; but when it is considered that the same Mr. 
called on me this day, and showed me several pa-| Ritchie, in 1824, declared that the election of Gen. 
pers, making altogether an appeal to the public for | Jackson to the Presidency would be the greatest curse 
money to purchase the freedom of his wife from | which could befal this country, it appears if possible, 
Dr. William Johnson. ie: | yet more ridiculous. 
After examining his papers, and hearing his story, | 
Tam fully satisfied that the whole is a contrivance his honor, improved the occasion of delivering the 
to impose upon the friends of humanity, and swin- 41), o¢ July oration to inculcate peace principles, and 
dle them oftheir money. He has two papers dated | to denounce the savage and barbarous practice of 
Lynchburg, May 15, 1845, both professing to be) war ;—whereupon, sundry of the military dandies, 
from Dr. William Johnson, He has a third, dated | who sport their epauletts and feathers on the com- 
Philadelphia, May 20, 1845, and professes to be} mon, in pleasant weather, took offence, and abused 
from John Shoemaker, 136 Arch street, But all} and insulted him at the dinner table-—.NVorthampton 
these papers are evidently written by one and the | Herald. 
same hand; and besides, the bad spelling, bungling 
phraseology, &c., show them to be counterfeit. 


Charles Sumner, Esq., of Boston, very much to 


‘ There is a point where the forbearance even of 


Said Thompson is about 5 feet 10 inches high, pa — ee ee 
dark complexion, quite a good address, rather a Say ager that. ore 2 when ‘a. peer aro 
resolute eye, no marks of Southern pronunciation | cost er ye pane aS See omy o ote ond paying 
about his language, his right hand and foot have shall be ved aves neoden hi z on. len. Set rAee 
been affected withthe palsy. A kind-hearted young | 8 ; : ; 
man paid Thompson’s fare from New-York to this! [t is said that the Wesleyan Methodists of Great 
city. Friends of the slave, look out for this man.| Britain are about to disown any connexion with 
He seems very determined to accomplish his object. | those of the United States who are slaveholders, 
Don’t throw away your money. 

J.W. C. PENNINGTON. 

Hartford, June 14, 1845. 


One of our New-York ships for Liverpool carried 
out—what? ‘Ten casks of Yankee Shee Pegs. — 
{John Bull may well exclaim, *‘ What next from 


Brother Jonathan?’ 








Cororep Temperance Convention.—On Tues- 
day last, the great annual meeting of the Delevan | 
State Temperance Union was held in this city. | 
From 10 o’clock until 12, delegations continued to | 
arrive from different points accompanied by several 
bands of music and bearing numerous tastefully exe-| A young man named Henry Warburton was ap- 
cuted banners. After marching through the prin-| prehended picking pockets during the execution of 
cipal streets, they proceeded to the Court House ;) Connor the murderer. So much for gallows instruc- 
from a staging erected in front, the Convention was | tion and example.—London paper. 
organized by electing the Rev. Mr. Garnet, of Troy, , Government has determined to put down the sight- 
President, who together with others made short ad- 


ate ie ee | seeing at the condemned sermon in Newgate, and to 
were “_ , cal being limited to 12 minutes. | prohibit reporters from being present in the interior 
e Rev. Mr. 


man, of New Haven Ct., a highly | of the jail at the execution of criminals in future. — 
intelligent and educated speaker, made the most ef- | Thid. 
fective address. He urged upon his colored breth- | 


ren the necessity and importance of elevating or 5 “4 
race to a higher degree of intelligence and respec- |“? = chheéon, we ere y fuiekien aie encamped 
tability by education, sobriety and good conduct, as | *t FOusKeepsie, @ Mustance of eighty mules. 
the best and surest means of attaining the rights! yon. Samuel Appleton, of Boston, has made 
and privileges to which the speaker contended they | another donation of $1000 to the Boston Female Asy- 
were entitled. sedad-wiarts |lum, making $3000 in all. 

The entire proceedings were conducted with the ) Fi 

ij . © propriety, and the appearance of | Professor Bronson, the Elocutionist, was knocked 
Sachaieionecouie as we Reng condue- = dete on vd wind of fe gydag os Borns 
ted themselves throughout the day with the strictest | reotrgee 5 thesis Wilitieetian om ~ ro of between 
decorum, was highly creditable to them in every re- i . 
spect. They numbered, according to our estimation, | Fugitive Slaves—The Oswego Advertiser says that 
about 3,000, and out of this immense throng we did | nine of the 77 slaves who recently made their escape 
not discover but one single case of intoxication. | in Maryland, passed through that place afew days 
The Temperance cause has probably done more | ago, on their way to Canada, 
for the elevation and improvement of the colored 
population of this country than any other class, 
But a few years since, a great number of this class 
were wallowing in the most disgusting and _pollu- 
ted haunts of intemperance and vice. Now, with 
few exceptions, they have become steady and in- 
dustrious citizens, and are becoming daily more in- 
telligent and useful. 

The next Convention in July, 1846, was appoint- 
ed to be held at Poughkeepsie—Hudson Republi- 


can. 
ae 

Killed by a Snake. The Columbia, Va. Spy states 
thata little girl, about eight years of age, was killed 
by a snake a few segs since, near Bainbridge. She 
was out gathering blackberries, and remaining a lon- 
ger time than usual, search was made for her. She 
was found dead, with a large black snake coiled 
around her neck. 


Icebergs.—The brig Camero, from Antwerp, arri- 
ved at this port, passed on the 24th of June, in lat. 
42, long. 50, more than one hundred and fifty icebergs. 
Three ships were among them. 


The explosion in Broad street, New-York, on Sat- 


It is said that the Estate of John Jacob Astor lost 
$100,000 by the late fire in New-York—about one- 
sixth of a year’s income. 


Cordelia Chase, employed in the Massachusetts 
Corporation, at Lowell, committed suicide on Sunday, 
by taking oil of cedar. 


The Hon. K. L. Anderson, Vice-President of Tex- 
as, died on the 10th inst. at Fanthropss, Montgomery 
county, of fever. The papers are in mourning for 
the sad event. 


Hon. John Pope died at his resid in Washing 
ton Co. Ky. on the 12th ult. He had for many years 
been a prominent actor in the politics of the West, 
had been several times in Congress, and Territorial 
Governor of Arkansas. 





Death by Lightning.—We learn that a young gen- 


tleman by the name of Nichols, and a young lady by 
Cyrus Barton, successor of Isaac Hill in the old} the name of Pierce, were killed by lightning in oy- 
+ New-Hampshire Patriot,’ is likely to be the new} alston, Mass., on Monday afternoon. They were 


Marshal of New-Hampshire. It is the Marshal’s duty, 
we believe, to catch and return into bondage all fu- 
gitive slaves. This is a very proper selection. 


standing at the moment at her father's door.— Albany 
Citizen. 


At Cheltenham fair, a young woman, having « 
calf's tail thrown over her shoulders suddenly, in « 
joke, went into fits, which were expected to termi- 


Marlboro’ Chapel.—This is now converted into a 
ificent hall, for the reception of a collection of 
Chinese curiosities. 








PHONOGRAPHY. 


keep constantly’ for sale the works - 


pus ep aged tie akimgadditions to their an 

me publication of new books id 

ieepavtdvesus'et the works of Mro Isaac Peet tah 

author of theisystem of Phonography, and the 4. the 

guished lender of the writing and printing ro wy 

tion in England. j ™ 
is the art of writing 


‘donde 1 Fitingls signs to represent imple 
sim 
ina ofthe eemaeneneoerin hata 
honotypy is a method o inting accord: 
oor 48, SHE letters which ake repeat be 
in words, according to a correct orthography ae 
place’ of the present method of Mistepresentin, 
sounds by a false orthography. By weans of Phop ™ 
py, children can learn to read perfectly in oy, wae. ‘ 
By means of Phonography, which may he self-tenc, 
in a few weeks, by any person of ordinary capaci 
with the*Manual’ or ‘Class Book,’ the Wn 
time uired to write is lessened more than Py n 
sixths. he system combines more then the ra ‘di, 
of Stenogrsphy, with more than the legibility of 4 
old of writing, and is destined without Fred 
from the immense advantages which it offers to ‘“ 
man of business and the scholar, at no distant day, tp 
supersede both. 36 
he Writing and Printing Reformation js one in 
which the lovers of mankind should at once enlist 
as laying the broadest foundation for all other theme, 
ficent reforms. ; 


Phonographic Works published by Andrews & Bole 

Phonographic Institution, 21 School Streg” ’ 
Boston, Mass. , 

ELEMENTS OF PHONOGRAPHY, the simple A}. 

phabet, with explanations. 9 


= thy 
COMPENDIUM OF PHONOGRAPHY, on ai, 
gle sheet, containing a condensed view of the gy. 
tem. 6 cts, 
THE COMPLETE PHONOGRAPHIC CLagg 
K, containing an exposition of the system of 
Phonography, intended for the use of Schools, and 
learners generally. 
Boards 37 1-2 cts. Linen 50 ots 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC READER, a complet 
course of inductive Reading Lessons in Phonog. 
raphy. 3 ets 
Phonographic and Phonotypic Works published by 
Isaac Pitman, Bath, England. 
MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY, royal &yo, 7, 
edition, Morocco, Gilt, with an Appendix on the ay. 
plication of Phonography to Foreign Languages, by 
A. J. Ellis, B. A. 871-9 cts 
Do. do., People’s Edition, without the Appendix. 


United 
bio 




















ApvERTisE 
jed three tum 


50 cts 
THE PHONOTYPIC JOURNAL, a monthly May. 
azine, 8vo. devoted to the Writing and Printing 
Reformation. Printed in Phonotypes, witha Key. 
12 1-2 cts, 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENT. 
containing the best reading matter, for practice, jp. 
struction, &c. 10 ets 
A number of other publications devoted to the sub. 
ject of Phonography and Phonotypy, of a useful 
and interesting character. 
Also, Phonographic Pens, Pencils, Wafers and Letter 
and Note paper. The pens and pencils are simp); 


We have not 
are we frig] 
seem to be, 


articles of superior quality, the wafers are light and 1 a thin, sl 
convenient, and have various mottoes in Phonogn. i, But ivthe 
phy, in ink and bronze, and the paper is ruled for 2s to overtht 
Phonography. guilty of tre 


(> Orders through the mail, with remittance, will 
be promptly filled. Book-sellers, schoo)-teachers, and 
others who purchase to sell again, will be allowed a 
liberal discount. 


But letting e' 


will not be 1 
ys’ to dissoly 
in, * 


ANDREWS & BOYLE, 
21 School Street, Boston, Mass 





a : . . tet (cag dissol 
To Abolitionists eae dias 

‘ 7) t. 8 
AND FRIENDS IN GENERAL. om 
nds ¢ 
JOHN P. COBURN Syogt 
NFORMS his friends and customers, that he has ster is desir 
removed from No. 8 Brattle-street, to eee i pe 
51 Cornhill and 24 Brattle-street world must 
Where he continues his same line of business, with we expect 


an addition, viz: 


CLOTHING, 


But there is 
Spledge” This 





; 1 E psistent, feas 
Cut and made in the neatest and most fashionable  - y slavery.’ 1 
style. He has also taken considerable pains to select | Ga to fear; for 
A FIRST RATE CUTTER, who will give his +} "a, digeolutior 
tention to cutting only. He has selected an aseort idea howe: 
ment of the most fashionable CLOTHS, viz: Broal- | ie ethan 


cloths, Cassimeres, Doeskins, Tweeds, as well S : 
VESTINGS of the latest style, all of which he wil 7) 4 say sed 
make up in the most fashionable style, and on re. | aged 














sonable terms, and will take GENTLEMEN'S OFF: © 4 nowy and 
CAST GARMENTS in pay, or part pay. i hich ties the 
Please give him a call, if you wish to be used well | d the slave } 
and get the worth of your money. tend for wl 
rr J. P. COBURN would furthermore inform th — © are now V 
public, that he has made extensive arrangements,at exides, the 
is prepared to execute any amount of Clothing int ‘Ailtion of the | 
above line. Hip, a few spot 
(7 The highest price paid for Gentlemen's? | “9% Sun for th 
cast Garments. Also, clothing cleaned and repair | inthe r 
in the neatest and most thorough manner, at shot © wn, instead 
notice. saa x ~ Boes not the 
PUBLIC WORSHIP. Maple of the 
. ,  Bhion, they w 
UST published, in a pamphlet form of 1° pegs ” “eu, pt ad 
18 mo., Public Worship, by Charles K. Whipp. — @ ef nag 
Price $1 25 per hundred, 20 cts. per doz. Forsalety 7] Viti r] , 
BELA MARSH, 25 Cornhill. 4 nae gy Ry 
ic? Also, the Views of Archbishop Whately, of 7] Tow ‘ 
Dublin, on the Sabbath Question. ee OW perfes 
April 4. tf. _  Sissolving the 
i | 
INCOMPARABLE cir heads a 
“We have fale: 


SOAP: 














MADE AT a DEE 
iT ee 
No. 26, Brattle st. Boston, | % The Southe 
BY SOLOMON GUESS. 7 ee 
r{.HIS incomparable Soap is recommended i a é noverny 
CLEANSING CLOTHES, removing spo" © @ ts. Itis en 
grease, tar, paint, pitch, &c. [t is also good fo" |“ Giiludes in the 
moving pimples, &c., from the face by one two § | OR ene 
applications. re shall 
i ring been in the Clothes Cle | We shall neve 
The subscriber having been in the Cl ~ ‘tes | frican : 


ing business for eight or ten years, confidently 0 & 
the above article to the public, having by ™ pe he 
experiment found it of never-failing efficacy ot : 
not one of those things which require consta! PJ 
fing, and an exhibition of endless certificates, ("| 
obtained,) to make it sell, No article has bg pa ' 
been manufactured that could compete wit po 
what it professes to do, and it only requires ds 4 
used to convince the most incredulous of its wor’ 
ful effects. Hj Jot 


Lowell. 
Price 25 cents. 
buying to sell again. ly 


THOMAS NELSON, 
-Genteel Boarding House, 
No. 159 Eun-street, 
NEW-BEDFORD. | 


at 
T N. would respectfully inform the publics 
e he has fitted up and opened his house . 
commodate with board and lodging those fully © 
favor him with their patronage. He respecte . 
licits a share. No pains will be spared to pownel 
every way an agreeable house. Terms mo% 


May 30 6mo Go oe 











NEW 5 
Furniture and Feather Str 


No. 43, up stars, Nortu sine Bras cong oe 
petweenx Haxover any Annx-Srarets, Boe 1 of 
HERE may be found a general assortnet th 
FURNITURE and FEATHERS, # Py 

to suit all, and at low prices too for the QU" 44 
cash or on credit. Purchasers are request 


d to 
before purchasing mre. Ww BRABROOE- 





ia : 

N. B. The first price is the only prices exert 7 tobe the 
small discount for cash. uma honore 
March 14. there is neit 
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AGENTS FOR THE LIBE . ba 
New-Hampsnine.—Leonard Chase, oe ee 
Veruont.—Rowland T. Robinson, North 





burg. : ps oe 
Massacuvsetrs.—John Levy, Lowel iach i 4 
Adains, Fall River ;—Isaac Austin, - an Bens a 


Elias Richards, Weymouth ;—George V ; 
Northampton. “ott 

Ruope-Island.—Amarancy Paine, Prov 
William Adams, Pawtucket. were 

New-Yorx.—S. H. Gay, New-York City ~4 
C. Fuller, Skaneateles ;—Thomas McClintoc* 
terloo ;—John H. Parker, Peru. : 

syLvANiA.—-M. Preston, West 

Padoig dam Ir.j Me Williamstown g— Thomas “ro 
bleton, Russellville ;—-B. Kent, Andrew's Philed 7. 
John Cox, Homorton ;—James M.M Kim, : 
phia ; Joseru Fertox, Penningtonville. 

Ouio.—Lot Holmes, Columbiana 


Grove 








nate in death or idiocy. 





